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FOREWORD 


The atelier approach to art education has its roots in the guilds of the early 


Renaissance. For more than five hundred years, master artist transmitted a 


ystem of knowledge to their 


tudents. This tradition reached its zenith in the 


1 half of the nineteenth century, when ateliers prepared thousands of 
accomplished artists to paint in dozens of different styles on countless subjects 
Skill-based teaching in the nineteenth century was centered on observation of 


nature, sound artistic principles, and universal themes, Aspiring artists obtained 


the technical ability, personal commitment, and philosophical views needed to 
create great art. The impact of Enlightenment thinking, with its respect for 
human rights and equality before the law, allowed art to expose the evils of slavery 
and child labor as well as to promote women’s rights and other social issues 


This new democratic way of thinkin 


x, in conjunction with unparalleled classical 


training, ignited the greatest period of creativity that the fine arts had ever seen 


With a shift in the aesthetics of art-world politics, affected in part by the horrors 
of World War I and World War II, cynicism, novelty, shock, and rebellion 
became the fashionable staples of art in the early twentieth century. Art that 
could be produced rapidly and yet be considered valuable became a drearn 


a few artists with a 


come true. Modern art, although it may have had claim te 
sincere desire to experiment and rebel, soon became lost, for without standards 
or any need to communicate through universal themes, it was easily controlled 
by those who stood to make vast fortunes from this “new” quickly made art 


Art became “art about art” not art about life 


Against all odds and facing ridicule, a handful of artists who were still aca~ 
demically trained managed to preserve the core technical knowledge of Western 
art and to continue the process of teaching another generation. There is now a 
growing movement of artists demanding to be taught the classical methods, 
They are part of a new Renaissance that has brought the atelier method full 
circle and back into the art world of today. In the ateliers of the twenty-first 
century, artists have once again lit the torch of inspiration with the desire to 
reunite the powers of masterly painting and humanistic subject matter. As long 
as humanity is permitted to compare and decide for itself what constitutes art, 
truth, beauty, and a commitment to excellence will prevail. 


FRED ROSS 


Chairman, Art Renewal Center 


Opporite: Jean-Auguste-Oominique Ingres, 
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INTRODUCTION 


“Beauty is u 


arable, drives us to despair, offering us for a minute the glimpse of an eternity we should 


like to stretch out over the whole of time.” —arnert camus (from Notebooks, 1935-1951) 


About fifteen years 1 was a passenger on a road trip. It was raining and I Opposite: Juliette Aristides, image, 200%. 
passed the time by watching the water bead up and stream down the window. on panel, 226 inches 

The combination of the gray sky, the warm car, and the long trip made me itoved ew apa ot ior naan 
drowsy. Just as I was falling p, I noted thar this was just one of innumerable trompe l'oeil painting explores the necessity 
moments in my life that I would never remember. of having 4 multiphety of personalities, races, 


and genders to more hilly reflect divinity, 
Over the course of my life, most of the daily experiences—countless meals, 
great conversations, and long walks—have been erased by the passing of time. 
They are gone. And while I failed to realize it in the car that day, it is not only 
the daily business of most of our lives that slips by unremembered; given enough 


time, we ourselves will slip away into the vastness of history. 


Joseph Conrad wrote that part of the aim of art is to snatch a moment from 
the remorseless rush of time and to reveal that rescued fragment to others, 
Capturing and holding up a sliver of life's truth and emotion creates solidarity 
among all who share it. That nondescript moment right before I fell asleep in 
the car became a distinct memory because I distilled it through examination. 
Likewise, isolating and transcribing an occurrence oF thought along with its 
emotional tenor can transform an indistinguishable fragment of human life 
into a powerful conveyer of the human experience. 


Human life is not made up of neutral moments simply waiting to be interpreted 
or transformed into art. Rather, each moment is a slice or microcosm of the 
worldview of the artist. The larger context of an individual's life, beliefs, 
environment, temperament, and upbringing form the base from which he 


approaches every encounter and formulates every artistic expression. These ; 7 
worldviews, moreover, are not just private beliefs; they are inherently tied to ai 


wette Aristides, Sve 


trom a series involving a 
Thés painting &s tres . 


pai he interchange between vahue 


gradations filling empty space and objects 


enity members who hawe passes 


he smaller 


Siar duction: t text that human 


f tence is not 


he : fG we divi u 
evevedl. This Dehef yeovided not only hope Sor the hiteee ae 

; P ; gnificance and value of a human life. Artists 

refl t in of reality in their artwork, which enabled them to glimpse 


onumental views of human life. 


Sandro Botticelli could paint his ethereal goddesses, revealing a 


ited at in the world as the black plague ravaged Europe 


an unflinchir atic and scientific 


prag 
world has no hope of an eternal future. Humanity, crawling out of the 
dial soup, living briefly, and, returning to the mud, wrestles with a cosmic 


s reflected in the art of our time. Beautiful figure paintings 


and outmoded in many art circles precisely because they 


ho longer represent the predominating beliefs of the artistic and intellectual 


elite—the end of man is not 


has b 


ory but dust. Thus the art of the modern epoch 


Y nonrepresentational, characterized by a marred, earthbound, 
ted view of the human being 


en larg: 


Beauty, eternity, and truth seem to have 
faded into a bygone era. 


While people share much with other living creatures, the desire for beauty, the 


the longing for eternity are distinctively human 
On some subconscious level we need beauty, despite its perceived 


capacity for self-reflection, and 
qualities. 


lack of function. If we were to give a horse a diamond ring, it would assess it 


only on the basis of its utility, essentially asking the question, “Can I eat it?” 


In contrast, the human being has the 


vated option to ask not only “Is it 
useful?” but “Is it beautiful?” The enormity of human suffering in the world 
does not render this question, or the desire to ask it, trivial. Rather, it affirms 


in appreciation of aesthetics as fundamental to our nature 


Artists help us see the 


surprising beauty that breaks into our daily lives by 
celebrating that which might otherwise pass by 


unique position to lea 


unnoticed. Artists are in a 


an intimate record of human life, as they give us the 
opportunity to see not only through their cyes but also through their thoughts 
and emotions. One could say that the greater the art, the more clearly we 
experience this communion of souls. Artists remind us that despite the pain 
and ugliness in the world, something deeper exists—a beauty that pecks through 
the drudgery of life, whispering that there is more just beneath the surface. 
We see a landscape filled with longing and loss or a figure filled with love and 
empathy. These images enable us to long and love with the Creators. 


Nature shows us one kind of beauty, such as the way the light falls through the 
tree canopy, speckling the forest floor where I now sit and write. Occasionally, 
an unusually insightful individual is able to capture this kind of beauty in art. 
This is why Mozart’s Requiem Mass still moves people to tears in packed 
orchestra halls or why people are willing to wait in line for hours to see an 
exhibition of works by Vermeer. Despite all appearances and talk to the con- 
art that captures truth and remains powerfully and beautifully rel- 
evant long past the time of its creation. This sort of art is not just pretty or 


trary, we crav 


made up of the hollow aesthetic beauty that changes with the eye of the 
beholder. It is not sentimental, for sentiment is fleeting. The sort of art that 
lives eternally is that which captures astonishing, spine-chilling, breathtaking 
beauty that heightens our senses and floods us with transforming thought and 
emotion. In this work, we hear a whisper from another world saying, “It’s all 
real.” The ache to last means you were meant to last; the longing for beauty 
calls to you because beauty marks a realiry that actually exists. 


‘The contemporary artists in this book lived parallel to the rages of modern 
and postmodern art; they saw the same grimy buses pass by, the same sogxy 
newspapers and cigarette butts in the gutter, the same horrors on the news, 
but they saw in these things an alternate reality of meaning—one that they 
communicate in their work. The topics they choose to express me not skeays 
comfortable to look at, but, through the artists’ vision, they are infused with 
pity, compassion, and insight that express a kind of | Loe that transcends 
even the thorniest subject matter. The art portrayed in thes book aherws the 
courageous path followed by visionaries who are strangers in their own times, 
looking ahead to a land not yet found to capture a hope that, through beauty, 
can fight its way back into our world. 


PART ONE 


The Artist's Studio 


CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
STUDIO PRAGTTEES 


An Overview of Atelier Training 


Contemporary Atelier Training 


ter climbing four flight 


If you were to visit my atelier, 


tudio designated 


hallway, you would reach 


arts. Ja ments rest on a shelf, as in an o ar 
Dozens of brushes stand in jars and palettes hang crooked on nails in th 
Ca s, and paint rags are scattered on bookshelves and tables, and the 


il paint and turpentine permeates the air. An entire year’s worth of 


ore than an 


vith it. While a 


very apprentice 


t i : ottom. New students in 
li t ting poverty, cruel 
t rowded and positions 
ce hig weted. Neophytes worked from engravings 
»t allowed to draw fro 1c model until they could 


PART ONE 


past, it was not enough to be good; you had to be the bests 


were catapulted into superstardom. Unrelenting compe= 


THe ARTIST'S STUDIO 


tition, fear of failure, and the lure of possible rewards made for an extreme 
high-pressure environment that threatened to tum creativity into pride, bitterne 
and disappointment. In both historical studios and contemporary ateliers, ¢ 
tudents who succeed are among those who have the humility t cit 
raft, enough ego to withstand criticism, and the ambition to persist against a 
odds. It takes perseverance to temper the tumultuous passion of ul ideali 
nd transform it into the deeper love and skill that mark the mature artist 


The atelier model of training is designed to ensure that the artist de 


character and skill set needed to succeed in the 


art world. Eugéne Delacroi 
aid, “The cultivation of a true eye and a sure touch, the art of carrying a pictur 
on from the first sketch to the finish, and many other matters, all of the first 


importance, require unremitting study and a lifetime of practice. Very few artist 


and here I speak of those who really deserve the name, fail to become aware a 


they reach the middle or decline of their careers, that time is t hort to lears 


il] they lack 


. of to begin over again a bad or unfinished education.” 


Contemporary art students in both art schools and university art department 


are often confronted with a dizzying array of artistic choices but given little or 
no guidance on how to achieve mastery in their chosen field. These students 
are encouraged to develop a personal style, which, like creativity, is at its best 
when it is the unconscious byproduct of a sincere attempt to do the best possible 
work. C.S. Lewis encapsulated the sentiment when he said, “No man who values 
0 de 


any bit of work as well as it can be done for the work's sake, and what men 


originality will ever be original. But try to tell the truth as you see it, try 
call originality will come unsought 


Artists of the past sheltered students from premature concerns and devised a 


progression of study that was designed to impart mastery of the skills necessary 


to be successful in the studio. The exercises that formed the artist's education 


upon which the artist could lay the 


provided a secure foundation of knowle 
building blocks of his artistic future. For centuries, would-be artists have strug- 


gled to find the secrets that accounted for the compelling perfection found in 


work of the old masters—their unique visual insights and the longevity of 
work. However, in spite of the monumental effort expended to find the holy 
grail of the masters, the biggest secret of all is practice. To unlock the secrets of 
the old masters one must apply and reapply and continually refine the primary 


principles of art until they become second nature 


Atelier training features an apprenticeship-like course of study in which students 
receive intensive mentoring from an artist. This teacher is committed to giving 
the students all the tools necessary for life as a painter. Every aspect of the 
program is conducive to ensuring the students’ progress. For example, even the 
tes the perseverance necessary for 


act of showing up each day, all day, cultiv: 
the student's success as a professional artist who does not wait for inspiration 


to strike but has the self-discipline and motivation to work, rain or shine. 
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CHAPTER ONE: 


Michael Klein, A Day in the Life, 2005, off on 


nen, 30 x 40 inches 


Cast halls such as this can found in many art 


schools that have a focus on and history of 


traditional drawing and painting practices 


Kate Lehrman, Water Street Maltwary, 2002, 
oil on carwas, 15 © 99! inches 


Kate painted this hallway leading to the original 
Water Street Studo, where she studied. The 
austere hattwray leading to the atelier belies 
the warenth and camaraderie that she found! 
behind the door 
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c exercise 
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urly reveals any 


» develop 


to transform a 


aintings, and 


taught how 
Afterwards, 
rks of past of 
ind sculp- 
works), the 
as t ultivation 
artists desiring 
precursors. 
it artist will 
olve problems; 
1 child imitates 
{ socialization, 


world that he 


nd can study 
istances, Ofem 


Students could always be found at their easels in museums, in front of their 
favorite art heroes looking for inspiration and advice. Although nothing 
ompares with studying directly from an original painting, today st we 
the benefit of being able to reference high-quality reproductions in t as well 
In my program, we have vario ethods of z ter copies and for a 
number of purposes. The first type of master copy we do in paint is a black 
nd-white poster study. The poster study is a simplified interpretation of a work 
f art. It provides an opportunity to study one particular aspect of that work 


uch as its value distribution and composition. Creating a poster study helps 
the student distill a complex image into its most essential components. By 
limiting the painting to just a few values, the student leas an economy of means, 


which is the hallmark of mastery. Once he learns to construct & harmonious 
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rus Langstatt 


“* 


opy panting of 
Portravt in a Gorget 


master copy painting helped Josie 


snctarstanding that the perwer of Remieand 


H 
I 1 lif rt 
After 1 , 
L 1 (if 1 ft uintir i x 
lor alue. T tter cat identifying the-wal 
I be for t t 
i pa i z 
ic. Tt t he atndent ta tale 
f om” mul C tt 
f | al mode of J range of 
and t matte 
A Ww c juring the mor mat. gr I iden a 
from life using white and just one color. Th t of bea 
painting lies in its combination of beauty of propo! : iv 


orse Conch, 2004, oil o8 
anvas, 11 «14 inches, courtesy of the Aristides 


Classical Atetie 


Painting a still-life object in gresaille gave Joho 


portunity to apply his understanding of 
scuro, gained while doing figure and 

. | the cast work, to more personal imagery: This shell 
applies all the principles of the uphere exercise 
shows on page 6) to a more complicated object 

t af t tudy of he 
aster COPY pail 
¥ able t amine every facet 
we. This method 


terpret it for our times 


ly, the goal is not to learn to make 
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y STUDIO PRACTICES 
pat ONE: THE ARTIST'S STUDIO 


Warm-and-Cool Studies 


1g is learning how to see the whole and gig 
be able to render 
sight of the foor's 
gure from life represents 
viding the process ineg 


underscores the need to 


t efforts to each part 


working essentially in 


working in monochrome te 
mediate stage of working 


g the shift in temperanune 


x n epts in color, pointing 


ng more on value than color 


he artist's palette 


ted, some= 


ul tonal painting, often 


nw d cool tones to create 
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PART ONE: THE ARTIST” 


It has been said that painting with a limited palette is more difficule than 


painting with a full palette. This is true if one is trying to get the actual color 


that one sees. However, most color is both evasive and relative, and éreating a 


successful painting often ends up being more about finding the correct series 


of relationships than finding one pertect note. When usin 


very limited 
palette, 


the artist cannot get the exact color found in life, but he can begin to 
understand how much of the illusion of life is in the 


warm and cool tones. It is always 


undulations between 

surprising to see how much variety af color 
can be created—even by using an extremely limited palette of two colors plus 
black and white 


The painting can feel correct even if the artist has not used 


colors found in life but has translated the relative relationships accurately 


Some of the atelier exercises involving temperature parallel their monochromatic 


counterparts. However, the fact that the student is using a color palette, albeit 
a limited one 


brings new challenges, allowing him to adjust his skills to an 
increased range of expression. For instance, doing a color painting of a white 
cast allows the student to begin to see temperature changes in addition to 
value changes. An artist must have strong observational skills to see and paint 
a white object in color. In my program, we do our first warm-and-cool study 


with two colors, which forces the student to translate what he is seeing. 


The study of temperature helps the student become a conductor of color, 
balancing and harmonizing multiple individual elements into a cohesive, and 
greater, whole. By focusing on one characteristic of color, warm and cool, the 


artist begins to understand which aspects of color are responsible for achieving 


what end. Two colors work as well as thirty to illustrate the principle of color 
intensity and neutrality and how a limited range of color can appear to be 
extended by juxtaposing warm and cool notes. This simple palette, if handled 


well, can convey a remarkable sense of naturalism and light within a harmonious 


color landscape or environment, 


Another lesson conveyed by the warm-and-cool practice is how to translate a 
complex visual reality into an effective artistic one. The limitations of the 
artist's tools to capture light hitting the surface of forms within a real cnmonpriere 
require trickery on the part of the artist. The difficulty of transcription is 
pinpointed and addressed in exercises such as these by offering a solution that 
helps the student overcome these limitations, 


Color 

The final stage of the atelier student's training is to work in full colon. eee 
color is highly personal, it is the least teachable of all the aspects of painting. 
In past centuries, artists had limited access to highly chromatic pigments, as 
these were only created in the industrial era and later through the advent of 
modern chemistry. In addition, historical aesthetic preferences fevered tone 
over color. Having determined specific goals for their work, artists devised 


Lid 
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Larine Chung, Mill Jug, 2007, cif ov carwas, 
8 «10 inches, courtesy of the Aristides: 


Lanine did a seres of one-day paimtimgs in 

ultramarine tiwe, burnt sienna, and white, to 
understand how to manipulate tone and tem 
erature, two fundamental elements of color. 
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PART one: THE ARTIST # Fe 


painting commissions of the past are gone, and public tastes have 


nabling many artists today to mal 


4, 


emselves through 


hang 


a living and 


still life. Contemporary atelier 


use still-life painting instead of narrative works 


to focus on composition and color 


Initially, when studying the still life in my atelier, the student begins with 


studies to practice getting started and to help g 


pertise with the man 
The transition from temperature painting to full-color work 


cll as the ¢ 
from single objects to full composition, can be daunting, I 


the intermediate stage of doing one-day studie 


found that without 


s students can take a week to try to 
set up a perfect arrangement before 


eginning. Doin 


pai 


ting a day offers 
the chance for experimentation. After a student has don 


a dozen or so works, he 
begins to set up a composition and a solid working method casily, He also starts 


determining 


what subject matter resonates with him more than others 


At the heart of the atelier curriculum, which is designed a 


of figure painters, is the work in the life room. Creating of figure and portrait 


paintings builds upon all the skills that a student develops during his initial years 
of training. By the time an artist is ready to tackle a full-color figure painting, 
he is confident in his drawing skills and understands the subtle value shifts and 
value composition required for successful figure painting. He has also studied 
the structure and gesture of the figure and mastered measuring, proportion, 
and anatomy. When all these skills come together the student is ready to bring 


his experience to bear when working from life 


As with many of the earlier painting stages, color poster studies play a crucial 
role when the student works from life in full color. This quick painting of the 
model, normally done in one sitting, provides a simplified way of conceiving 


the color of the figure in its environment, its relation to the background, the 


ground plane, and any other elements, such as drapery. This practice gives the 
artist a chance to try out an idea and see if it will work withour 2 vast mvestment 
of time and resources. Interestingly, some of these quick studies capture the 
energy and spontaneity of the model in a manner that is difficult to get in a 
longer, more developed painting, and at times these small studies are used to 


inform a more extended painting, 


‘The next practice is one of pushing an idea into a finished painting. Different 
,teliers go about this in various ways, which will be discussed in more detail 
later. This practice normally involves some kind of drawing, an underpainting 
| wash), and an overpainting, Creating a finished 
work forces the student to resolve whatever problems arise. He cannot hide 
sloppy; indecisive work with flashy, sketchy paint handling, which disguises 
inaceuracics, Although the results can, af times, be awkward, ne practice will 
result in a more competent, well-trained artist who will be unhindered by the 


lack of knowledge about how to finish a painting and therefore can attempt 


(even if itis just a thin tonal 
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‘Yumiko H. Dorsey, Brash, 2006, off om panel, 
12 9 inches, courtesy of the Aristides 
Classical Atetior 


Yureito created the trompe [ oe! panting 
using a predommanthy cool palette with fast # 
few color accents to mowe cur eye throughenst 
the image. 


f the next work 


So after a few 


it brushwork 


program——are 
t perspectives 
al considerations 
my, and art 

nbark on a careee 


A Note About the Structure of This Book 


Chapter One outlines the education one 
receives with an atelier curriculum; how 
ever, in reality, the progression of training 
is often layered, the sequences blurred. 

In an actual program, the student may 
spend half a day on figure drawing or 
painting and the other half on studio work 
Someone might find himself drawing part 
of the time and painting the rest, or doing 
valued-based work in one area and color 
in others. This type of education is cus- 
tomized according to the goals and 


strengths of the individual 


Lessons are included at the end of the 


first six chapters of this book. These lessons 


roughly correspond to the sequence in 
which a student might encounter them in 
an atelier environment. By completing 
these exercises, the reader will be able to 
more fully digest the concepts they are 
reading about, translating them from 
theory into practice. Also, a discussion 
about materials and archival practices, 
written by a painting conservator, appears 


on pages 128-131 


Part four, the masterworks chapters, 
showcases significant historical and 
contemporary paintings and explores the 
ways in which these master artists employ 
key artistic principles discussed in earlier 
sections of the book. Through asking a 
series of questions about each piece, we 
learn about the conscious and unconscious 
decision-making process of each artist 
and how this process affects both the 
creation of the work and its perception 


by us, the viewer. We can better under- 
stand these methods as we study the 
application of universal principles such as 
composition, value, and color in relation 


to masterworks. 


One of the most powerful tools at the 
student's disposal is studying works in 
which the elements and principles of art 
are used in perfect harmony. Therefore, 
the images in the masterworks chapters 
make excellent choices for the master 
copy assignment. Looking carefully at this 
work, the student will be able to draw 
back the curtain of illusion and study the 


mechanscs that culminate in a powerful 
emotional experience. The more adept 
‘one's eye becomes at decoding thes 
language, the greater one’s ability will be 
to use these elements, and the greater 
one’s enjoyment will be when looking at 
awork of art. 


Anthony Ryder, Justine, 1999, oll on linen, 
12x 1g inches 


Ryder, a former stedent of the Art Students 
League of New York and Ted Seth Jacobs, 
combined his exquisite craving skills with a 
Jove of torm and color in this image. 
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Timeless Principles 


CHAPTER TWO 


COMPOSITION 


Design Systems of the Masters 


‘I am every day more and more cor 1 of the truth 
consistently, and with a constant Ana une 
Numbers, by means of which the agreement of 

please our eyes and mind. We shall therefore bor 

the musician LEON BATTISTA ALBERTI (from The T 
Composition is ar ential element of master paintings. 1 
architect, artist, and mathematician Leon Battista Albert 

as the second most ir t I jraw 


color third). Mast 


thought and effort into the 


created consistently masterful work ny; comiporié 
studied and most underrated area in art. This may , 
contemporary classical realist painter has had to reconstruct th 


sentation that were lost 


and effort has been sper 


including mastering mater g wes—th 
pictorial composition seer a problem tha i wait until a 

That day has now arrived. Some of t an rende 4 
objects as well as the master painter wever, these pa 
consistently produce masterful compositions, largely because they r 

on their intuition t ) figures, objects, and spaces within the frame 
Artistic intuition and sensitivity to order are vital elements that contrib 
the style of an artist, yet these elements alone are not enough if one 
achieve a consistent level of compositional mastery 

Design rules must be actively vut, learned, and applied. There ar 
for drawing, there are rules for color, and there are rules for composition. In f 


the rules or limits of any discipline actually help define it and gr 


in that discipline freedom to create and express himself. Jacques Villior 
brother of Marcel Duchamp) put it well when he said, “In the artistic chaos 
these last years, when the absolute liberation of the individual instinct has 


the participa 


Kunsthistorisches Museum Vienna, 


Histoncally, master artists, such as Van Dyck 
were well versed in how to use the rules of 


masimum advantage in thes 


diagonal, tr Notice 


how the din 
Madonna to the saint, rewrforces that primary 
movement An ellipse, which is implied by the 
arch formed by the upper part of the Madonna's 


arm and the outstretched hand of the angel 


keeps our interest in the center af the pantie 
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The First Mourming (detail), 1838, off on camvas 


9’ «99's inches, Museo Nacional de Bellas 
Artes, Buenos Aires, Argentina, courtesy of 


Art Renewal Center 
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order in the | wledge of r hi at the er | 

be defined as a study of ideal forms that are hint natu It 

more difficult to see the order that exists on a much smaller scale 

Great minds are marked by curiosity, retaining their childlike inquisitiveness a 


they age nothing for granted. While the rest 


ey remain alert and questioning. This curiosity can sometime 


wakeful 


result in ic Th Archim who, as the ater flowed 
when he got into the tub, shouted “eureka” as in a flash he understood the 
principle of water displacement could determine the volume of an object 


I] on my head, all I 


There are many other famous storie ons apple 


would find would be liscovered gravity. Similarly, the history of 


composition has inter f great minds looking for hidden pattern 


and order and finding it where the rest of us just see 


Pythagoras Discovers Harmonic Proportions 


Compositional schemes and their accompanying philosophies t 


different fc the centuries, as artists have looked for new ways to arrange 


ts within a given space. (In the chapters on value and color 


the eye, such as the use of tone, rhythm, 


alternate means to go" 


ual weight, and balance, but there are far more methods for 


we ha’ » discuss. Excellent books that fully describe 


compo: 


n by Henry Rankin Poore and Rudolf 


alternate systen 


Arnheim.) Yet none has domin 


the past so much (and none 


portion. This particular field of 


jreek mathematician and philosopher, was an unlikely 


oras, the anci 
illy for artists, architects, and musicians. Legend has it that in 00 8.¢ 
Pythagoras was walking by a blacksmith’s shop when he noticed that each of 
the sounds emanating from the hammers hitting the anvil was different. He 


ate and discovered that the different sounds 


i weights of the hammers. This led to hi 


ere caused by the various sizes a 


discovery that number (e.g., the size and weight of the hammer) creates a 


nysical effect in space and time (in this case, a sound) 


To use another example, consider the xylophone. It has eight different-sized 
panels that correspond to the musical scale that we know as do-re-mi-fa-sol 
la-ti-do. The larger panels, when struck, make a lower sound than the smaller 


i¢ a universe where there is 


panels, which make a higher sound, Now imag 


no difference in sound based on striking the different sizes and weights of 


he xylophone; that would be a world where number would 


the panels 0 


make no difference and would have no meaning. In our universe, however, 


number matters. 


Odd Nerdrum, Three Namegivers, 1990) 


oil on canvas, 841/12 8 inches, courtesy of 


Forum Gallery 


Nerdrum’s painting it am euay in comtrasts as 


he creates tension and revolution with line, 


value, and coloe Me juxtaposes dingonal lines 
with horizontal ones, volumetric feren with 
fiat shapes, and saturated color with neutrality 
Together these elements keep our ayes 


ontinually moving through the picture: 


These pleasir alled “h r 1 


They are the audibl r 
called a “sinusoidal wa better r 
at the one-half, two-third 1th qh i 7 


refer to these key positior 


fifth,” and the “perfect fourth,” respect thermore, Pyiienra ea 
noticed that these divisions were not stran atior 
numbers. Rather, they w mple whol i ‘ 
numbers o tw thre and f The arr i at bra . = x ° 
string show us that certain interval bra " 4 f oo 
“harmonic,” physical effect to our ears, wi d 
that is not pleasing our ear t only do mber mi “ 
. . . 7 ~ 
ratio matters as wel 
Pythagoras then realized that th i 1 ibra 
string h id produced by the or 1 of the str 
almost identical \ re different in pitch. In other | 
sounds were simultaneously the same and different. Furthermore, Pythagor svi ta itty ea = 
realized that th tionship of th the open (untouched) vibratin hirds, and three-quarters 
string and the sound of its one-half division produced a beginning-t reating the octave, perfect tec 
or full-circle, phenomenon or sensation t human mind. This one-half fonarthy, reapnreoety 
division of irse the octav 1 what 1 4 perienced was thi 
central characteristic of harmony nd difference. Harmon: 
occurs when the parts and the whol ach other in a certair 
depending on the circumstance 
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Pythagoras next set out to find the interval: sound between the first not 


this, he uncovered one of 


To do 80,8 


(the tonic) and the last note (the octave). In d 


nature reatest mysteries: the musical scale. (Pythagoras did indeed di 


not invent, the musical scale 


In short, order and beauty in sound are determined by the musical root 


harmonies, which in turn are the result of a natural phenomenon that occur 

all when certain physical intervals of vibrations are produced, These intervals of 

1 few ce 
Vibrations (or notes) that create pleasurable sounds are measured by rati 


und pleas : 
n order; instead, it provides us with an exampl 


The string does not create its ¢ 
ne-half, ewort 


c¢ string frome 


of an existing subtle universal or cosmic order that is hard to see on a small 


cale but that is profoundly felt 
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ssance and Beyond 


'p their pi , 
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After Boethius came Leon Battista Alberti. The quintessential Renaissance 


man, Alberti rediscovered, examined, and expanded knowledge of these ancient 
design principles in his own Ten Books on Architecture. Alberti wrote in great 
detail about the use of the harmonic ratios in design. He refered to the ratios 


using the language of musical terms as well as of numbers. He defined harmony 
and outlined the philosophy behind the harmon ratios exactly as they were 
defined and outlined by Pythagoras and Plato almost two thousand years 
before him. He provided numeric examples of how to divide space harmonically 
based on the size of the frame or platform to be used. He outlined divisions 


based on small, middle, and large platforms. According to Renaissance 


tecture widely circulated among 


ks on Arc 


scholars, copies of Alberti’s Ten Be 


rt to the then-recent invention of the 


Renaissance artists, thanks in lar 
printing press. Alberti was so influential that many of his artistic contempor 


raries embraced the exact letter of his text, including his writings on the 


harmonic ratios 


An example of Alberti’s influence on the Renaissance mind can be found in a 


letter written around 153s by Francesco Giorgio, a Franciscan monk known for 
his expertise on proportion. In the letter, Giorgio details the design plans for a 


new church, San Francesco della Vigna in Venice, which he specifically describes 
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endlessly. The importance of the armature of the rectangle is paramount to an 
artist. Its meaning should be understood and its construction should be 
memorized and practiced until it becomes second nature. This is the musical 


scale of composition 


Let us now construct this armature of the rectangle: 


1. Start with a rectangle of any proportions, 
including » square, Draw two long diagonals 
connecting the opposing corners of the rec- 
tangle. The intersection of the diagonals pro- 
vides the one-half division of the rectangle from 
both the vertical and horizontal perspective. 


2. Draw two diagonals from the midpoint of 
the top down to the corners of the rectangle. 
The intersections of these diagonals with the 
main diagonals divide the picture plane at the 
one-third division, both vertically and horizen- 
tally (as well as the two-thirds division vertically). 


4. Thus far all of the diagonals have originated 
from the top side of the rectangle. Repeat 
steps 2 and 3 from the remaining three sides. 
‘The rectangle should now look like this. Notice 
that the intersections of the diagonals, with 
the exception of a few, produce the harmonic 
divisions from all sides. This armature structure 
should begin to make sense. 


5. Draw a line from the midpoint of the top to 
the midpoint of each side; repeat from the 
midpoint of the bottom. The harmonic arma- 
ture of the rectangle is now complete. 


“This armature can be used to create an endless varity of compositions, from 


simple to complex, all while retaining a system of 
Let's examine the manner in which Diego : 
the rectangle to create the masterpiece Las Meninas- 


CHAPTER TWO! COMPOSITION 


order found within nature. 
Velizques utilized the armature of 


3. Draw two diagonals from the top corners of 
the rectangle to the midpoint of their opposing 
sides. The intersection of these diagonals 
divides the picture plane at the one-quarter 
division vertically, and at the one-half division: 
horizontally. Notice that the intersection of 
these diagonals with the rectangle’s main 
diagonals also produces the one-third and 
two-thirds vertical divisions of the pictare plane 
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vaissance artists took this idea one step further and embraced the 


invas, commonly known as a tondo. The circle itself connoted Heavenly 
pace and so was appropriate for religious subjects, such as the Madonna and 


Many of these paintings employed the armature of the rectangle within 


ircular configuration of the canvas. This is one of the many strengths of 


urmature of the rectangle system: It interweaves the subjects with the 


1ape of the canvas and can take on many forms, depending on the goals of 


the artist 
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ROOT RECTANGLES 


Another powerful system of composition that is used in art is cal 


rectangle” system. Root rectangles are rectangles whose 
on the ratio of the square root of the numbers 2, 3, 4. and § to 


& 
4 root 2 rectangle is a rectangle whose height is o 
root of 3) times bigger than its width. (If the rectangle is orient 
as in the examples shown here, then its width will be the larger 
numbers, but the ratio will remain the same.) Similarly, a root 5 
rectangle whose height is approximately 1.73 (the square root of 3) 
than its width; a root 4 rectangle consists of two attached squ; 
square root of 4 is 2; and a root 5 rectangle is a rectangle whose 
approxamarely 2.23 (the square root of 5) times bigger than its 


To create a root 2 rectangle, first use a ruler to draw a square, 
dhagy 


length of the diagonal on the rule: 


nal of the square from the lower-left to the upper-right con 
. Swing the ruler down 
right comer to the baseline of the square. (The easiest and most coms 
method is to use a compass; however, rulers and strings are often 
for measuring the diagonal and swinging it down.) The mark that 
the length of the diagonal of the square will define the lower-righ 
the root 2 rectangle. Connect the remaining lines accordingly. 


Use the same system to create a root 3 rectangle, this time measuri 
diagonal of the root 2 rectangle. Swing the compass down to the 
the mark to define a new lower-right corner, and connect the 


To create a root 4 rectangle, either draw two adjacent squares or. 
diagonal of a root 3 rectangle, swing the compass down from the! 
comer to the baseline to define the new lower-right comes, and com 
remaining lines. And finally, to create a root 5 rectangle, 
of 4 root 4 rectangle, swing the compass down to the baseline ft 
new lower-nght corner, and connect the remaining lines. 


Now that you have created the root rectangles, the next step is 
dimsional lines (armature). Follow the process on the opposite p 
please notice that the dividing lines of each root rectangle look ve 
a we will see on the following pages. ‘ 


You now have the armature of the root rectangle based on 
secting lines. There are several points to consider with 

The intersecting lines form harmonic divisions; the verti 
smaller (but proportionally identical) versions of the 
the go-degree intersecting lines can be used to divide tf 
geometnc proportions. 


‘The discovery of the root ‘eetangles is unknown, but itis lkely that its origin 
is based on the Pythagorean discovery of the square root of 2. The square root 
of z is the length of the diagonal ofthe square, and its discovery shook up the 
fundamental belief of the Pythagorean society that everything in the universe 
can be explained using whole number ratios of rational numbers. The square 
root of 2 is not a whole number ratio, It is in fact a ratio of geometric form that 
cannot be expressed with numbers, It is an irrational number. The discovery of 
the square root of 2 (and the concept of irrationality of number) created such a 
controversy that legend has it thar the Pythagorean Hippasus, who made the 
discovery, was later drowned for revealing its irrationality to outsiders. Against 
this historical backdrop, one must begin investigating who first used the root 


Jay Hambidge wrote extensively on this subject in his unique and superb book 
The Elements of Dynamic Symmetry. Hambidge, who studied ancient Greek 
design, identifies the use of root rectangles in the composition of Greck art 
forms during ancient times, While Hambidge'’s rediscovery and expansion of 
the root rectangle system are brilliant, he makes no mention a6 to the root 
rectangle’s connection to the harmonic ratios, He may have been 
that a relationship exists between the two, Likewise, Bouleau, wi 
the harmonic armature of the rectangle in The Painter's Secret 
makes no reference to Hambidge’s root rectangles, and B 
book more than forty years after Hambidge’s book. Ni 
study of the divisional lines of the root rectangles, we can 
lines create the same unique harmonic divisions found in 


other rectangle. 


Given that these two methods produce the same harmonic 
differentiates one system of composition from 

are multiple answers. The root rectangle diagon: 
divisions when used as a framework on which 
‘The go-degree intersection has geometric prop 
smaller versions of the main rectangle, 
thythm. The second point is more subtle an 
of the root rectangles. 
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ingle in the middle of the painting, 


ly. (Notice how her head follows both diagonals.) This 


rsection positions the angle of her head at the horizontal one-third 

of the picture plane. Furthermore, if one were to overlay a logarithmic 
{on the square root of 2, the center of the spiral would fall on this 

1lso0 made use of the other harmonic divisions. The vertical and hori 


half divisions of the painting lead to the hands and cup in the center 
tinting, while the line marking the horizontal one-quarter division 
nigh the eyes of the figures. The heads on the right half of the painting 


¢ go-degree intersection of the main diagonal of 


1 by the upper-rig 
ture of the rectangle and the main diagonal of the rectangle on the 


ated by dividing that larger rectangle in half vertically. 


the go-degree intersections described 


the short diagonals that ere 
ly start from the lower corners and end along the perimeter of the 
dividing the space into two smaller 


tangles, Here we can see a correlation with the vibrating string—one 


root rectangles. The 
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reads of the Madonna and baby Jesus) in the Gagonals with the secondary Gagenals coer 
f ft r of the painting, roughly at the go-degree intersection of the pond with the one fourth and three-fourtie 
liagonal of the larger root 3 rectangle and the main diagonal of the pareipesucieceere 
: angle. Notice how the head of the baby Jesus is pos aa a 
diagonals of the large rectangle seo becemte 
ingle’s main diagonal, and the head of the Madonna is positioned the main diagonals of smaller rot 3 rectangles 
procal diagonal ; 
reciprocal diagonal is next used to create a reciprocal division 
sns the arm of the baby Jesus. This reciprocal division doe 


divides the painting into exact thirds, (Again 


is correlates with the 


iting string in that the go-d 


gree intersection of those two main diagona 


es a one-third division of the picture plane, which produces a 3 to t 


pace of smaller rectangles that have the 


ume proportions as the whole. Like 


isical string that creates 3 to 1 vibrations from a one-third division of the 


too does the root 3 rectangle. This creates a rhythm.) Second, the 


ed by this reciprocal division creates another root 3 rect 


ich is smaller in size. We can now see that Caravaggio enclosed the main 
,cus of the painting in a rectangle that has the same proportions as the whole 
ture plane yet is different in scale—smaller, and in a manner that produces 
a rhythmic division. 
Caravaggio’s composition manifests harmony in that it produced a visual expe 
of sameness and difference, If one were to overlay on this painting 


rithmic spiral based on the square root of the center of the spiral which is 


the focal point of the painting) would fall on this go-degree intersection 
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the root 4 rectangle, which is in faer ” 
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Jc then set the upper division between the Virgin and God ar the 
ter mark 
ed the diagonals of the reet as they fan out from all four 
icture plane, These diagonals provide the principal lines for the 


follow and give the composition a turbulent and dynamic 


trengthen and balance this movement, Titian inscribed two 
triangles—a larger one and a smaller one—within the picture 
irger one starts at the top of the painting, It contains God's head 


ough the one-third division of the Virgin's arms to the 


crs of the painting, The smaller one is formed by the three orange 


he bottom of the Virgin's leg as the top of the triangle. The 

ics triangle is perhaps one of the strongest and most balanced of 
il designs. Triangles are symbols of great strength and balance 

h in contain pure symmetry and ean sustain much force before 


etry changes 


ting to note that Titian created an atmospheric perspective by using 
uc sky set within mostly warm colors. This painting was considered 
tian’s finest at the time. Its composition is based on the strength, balance, 

nity of circles, squares, diagonals, triangles, and harmonic ratios. It is a 


\J creation based on a philosophy of ancient Greek musie theory and natural 


Titian’s result is both powerful and elegant. 
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‘The value poster study allows artists to explore tonal relationships 
Larine covered the panet quickly with ma eesti wee points and created a free The transferred drawing can be unintentional 
opaque paint, working from back hand tonal drawing before squaring the image for transfer to the panel or sub ’ PORT laren 
round to foreground te create 4 context for the small, light shapes sequent paint layers, 40 Larine traced her drawing with a thin lin 
of oll paint, which she allowed to dry overnight 


Setting Up Your Painting 


After deciding on a masterwork, it is necessary 


will 
high-quality reproduction of the piece, unless you 
to work from the original. Reproductio é bond 
ng Your Master Painting museum stores, on the Internet, or in book mu ar 
aster hoose a master working from a photocopy, make a color print (ever if the 
tistic aim original work is black and white, as a color copy will 
= Ermin provide better tonality). It is helpful if your painting an 
» | , nded value rings the copy are identical in size for easy comparisos 
* er paintings. In this 
3 limited palette and is Set up your easel and place your reproduction next to your 
- Lent 
4 ck, However, you tient anvas or panel, so you can look back and forth with ease 
adhe nages when Instead of using straight black, Larine chose to use a 
7 hoose any color image mixture comprising equal parts of raw umber and burn 
‘ 
sienna for her monochromatic palette, adding white 


Larine washed in a layer of burnt sienna with some mineral spirits to On top of this tonal guide she applied a more opaque and! 
create a thin transparent underpainting. of oil paint using a mixture of raw umber, burnt sienna, and 
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MONOCHROMATIC 
CAST PAINTING 


Using the sight size method, John blocked in the big measurements 


directly on his canvas. 
and light shapes of the cast. He drew the forms from the inside out. 


loosely blocking in the shadow shapes as he progressed 


¢ ind canvas without the background or gr \ 
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: : at tly from the Creating Your Cast Painting 
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‘Once the background and shadow shapes were firmly in place, the light 
shapes were framed, which made it easy for John to assess the accuracy 


of these large masses. 


John worked the smaller shapes into the contest of the big form and 
paid special attention to creating three-dimensional, illusionist aspects 


of volume. 
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alue omposition is of primary concern for the artist and 
the core principles underlying great art, The term “value"refers t 

f black and white tones that provides the substructure of color. 
lerstand this concept, just imagine a scene photographed in black and 


When we study the work of great masters, we can see a fluent pictorial 
that they applied to create value compositions. The masters’ handli 
omes like a type of natural law, similar to gravity or entropy, in 

rse. Consistently applied value systems create a backdrop that 


butes to the depiction of a believable atmosphere. Degas used to say that 


t himself follow his own taste in the matter, he would never have done 
t black and white. “But what can you do,” he would ask with a 


resignation, “when everyone is clamoring for color?” 


f is the prerequisite for value and indeed is a requirement for just 


erything, It is worth taking a moment to contemplate the subject of 


t t has been said that its portrayal is the chief subject of art. From the 


t that God hit the switch in the universe and created light there existed 


nization 


distribution of darkness and light. The pattern and o 


ilue is found in nature and predates the existence of the Earth by cons 


ous photographs captured by cameras on the Hubble telescope recor 


jomena, such as giant nebulas and galaxies, found in the vast expanse 
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t and dark are omnipresent, and 
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L The distribution of light is one of the 
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life on planet Earth 


dational characteristics and is the subtext of our 
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arrating an event 
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editing and exaggerating elements to convey the experien 
listener not only the words but al 


Michele Mitchell, The Call, 1992, olf om cannes, 
© the emotions, One i 
unication; the other i: 


¥6 « 48 inches 
torytelling as an art. In the visual art The fight coming fram the Siectiow af the 
in copies, but an artist transforms, Degas de cribed something similar turning head brings to mind Carevaggic’s The 
tid that he lies in his art to tell the truth. Given limited means at Calling of Saimt Matthew. The \-shaped darters 
lisposal, the artist condenses and embellishes upon life on he eh a 
ieerted | shape of light on the right side 
The Qualities of Value 
; ays four essential roles in creating a successful painting: It allows an image 
id 1 distance, it creates mood and tone, it forms a powerful com 
n, and it provides the illusion of volume. Alll of these elements can be used 
\ reate compelling images 
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vulsion of the image to the viewer, It dictates 
painting can be read from a distance, which is instrumental to 
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sal. However, sensitiv senall, jagged highlight stands 
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\ nsidered in relation to value, edges can also indicate the primacy of Derek James, Asbury Plaza, 200% oil on cama, 
\ sharp edge catches the eye more than a soft one, The range of edges 60 «120 inches 
irallel the idea of a value step scale, with a perfectly delineated edie on Vihos bs sean adigpndihaeaaee 
ic of the scale, becoming more diffused until it is totally lost at the other _sighted person trying to flanction in the workd. 
iy manipulating the degree of rigidity or faintness found in the contour You could find your way home in « workd of 
he artist directs the eve grays, but imagine what it would be Bike to 
navigate in a world that had color but where 
objects had no volume and space had na depth. 
: fers another way to send a message to a viewer. A minority entry of 
kind sends a powerful message to the viewer. The difference is enough to 
vw our full attention—like a sharp sound in a quiet library. In value, this can 
illustrated by the expanse of darkness in our night landseape—the small 
,on is like a flame of light that attracts our eyes. In calor, this principle can 
lustrated by a vast green field punctuated by a small red barn—the barn 
ecomes the subject because its color is the dominant difference. The small 


snomaly has greater weight compositionally. Color uses the ringe of sameness 


nd difference to direct the eye through the picture andl adel varsety and to 


balance a composition 


Transparency and opacity also help to guide the eye, The transparent shadows 
fall away; the opaque lights move toward the viewer. Diminishing informanon, 
n the shadow also helps the viewers eye hover longer im the area'where there 
es out of the twilight and into the light. 

will help you build a sensitivity (0 these issues. They are easy to 


learn, but they are actually surprisingly difficult to consistently apply because 


more form. The eye naturally mov 
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they are often not what we s¢e. 


ing values to guide the eye to areas of the painting, not letting it stop of 
y through the picture, is the key to creating great art. 
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thout thinking about the proe Wher 


ik about each action as I did it 


inge the gear; then step on the gas without | 

| had trouble believing that I would ever get to a place where the 
ne unconscious and I could focus just on the road and the 
+» head. For a person learning to turn form, the feeling.» 


Oo he artist masters the skills, they become an jutomatic extension 


iou Ling into the cule of the universe they creat 


Xplor ing V 


/alue in Two Dimensions 


s of abstract 
than as outlines of objects 


bje 


ming up 


age means choosing 


consistently. 


with your initial 
a few alternate solutions. 
thes exercise, you will need a graphite 
white drawing paper, glue, scissors, 
ved paper in black, dark gray, light 
d white. First, set up a still life and 
*%. paying careful attention to the 
Shapes of the lights and shadows. (These 
shapes should be fairly simple.) Then 


ay, an 


ight 


draw the still life carefully onto a piece: 
paper, trying not to think about it asa) 


alues (black, dark gray, 
white). Looking at the 
sheet of red Plexiglas or in a black 
will help you simplify the tones’ 

values. If you don’t have those to 
squinting will be adequate. Next,’ 
each of the value shapes in your: 
onto the appropriate toned 
out each of those shapes and 
on to white paper. Essentially 
fitting puzzle pieces of toned | 


Experimenting with Value Range 


Still life provides an excellent subject for 


testing value theories. One exercise that we 
se in the atelier to familiarize students 
with various value scenarios is to execute a 
number of paintings of the same setup 
using different value relationships. For 
example, if white is represented by value 
number 1 and black number 9, the overall 
tonal scheme of the first painting might be 
2 high-key image, hovering between 1 and 6, 
with maybe one darker note, The second 
might be a middle-key painting and have an 
almost equal distribution of chiaroscuro and 
require the full value step scale. The third 
painting might be on the dark side, a low= 
key image, perhaps ranging from 6 to 9, 
with lighter tones forming only accents. 


To do this exercise, you will need oil paint 
(titanium white and ivory black mixed into 
nine value steps), brushes, a canvas OF 


panel, a palette, and a palette knife. It is 
helpful to make a value-step scale that 
shows the nine values squares, as these 
offer easy comparison of values. If you 
intend to make a number of monochro- 
matic paintings, it is helpful to premix 
tubes of all nine values; this cuts down on 
the setup time. 


The practical difference between each of 
these scenarios is what happens with lost 
edges and areas of pronounced form. In 


light-value setizp, the light areas of each 
form meld into one another, leaving the 
darkest note, which could be a shadow 
area in highest relief. In a middle-value 
scenario, the halftones of the objects meld 
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David created several thumbnail sketches, explorin 


and distribution of values ar the still-li 
ong the still-life objects When he was ready to do the underpainting, David chose the wipeout 


technique, as it provides a unified tonal base that links the various 
‘elements with a harmonious layer of raw umber. 


The succeeding paint layer celebrates the p 


euler 


and color found in life. Because this painting has li 


placed great emphasis on the value and temperature ch 


of Creating Your Value-based Still-Life Painting tracing paper. T 


range, Indiam : Prt 
and ltramaring f fl k 
Z stline the 
i. wit kot, (ie re 7 
Setting Up Your Painting - : ii ; : si mak, the ight have showr 
hes to plan your rough the ainted area anva 
! 1 par im repr 1 
Next r naque to a lue 
; 7 f d applied ! 
{to the warm, relatively wides a aint with without any odariess 
1m so that the two eg yu a mineral spirits or medium) to lay in a uniform dark 
whtest light. The ie isk «with halftone value on the entire canvas. Then he worked 
an opportunity to explone the cudy a quickly in a sin; way th 
ative nit you te tial pigment soft rag to reveal the lighter are J composi 
. cloth with a small amount of 
, achieve the lightest lights. David 
; ng it is impe t 
G ‘ : t in dividing the painting process into reinstated the darkest values by applying raw umber od 
Gathering Your Materials ; om of the light. Generali dividing the painting pr cs ioral ues by applyin 
t allows you to thoroughly understand ar paint with . 
smprehensible it is to the . : = sl . P 
fort to each aspect of the painting. For 
ject is to paint and the easies Sai jrawing, you can either work directly wath When the underpainting has complete the final 
. cy subtle lighting, SUM 3S the surface of the canvas or you can doa erpainting using your selected palette. Apply the paint 
F acing ra high-key condition, often #45 paper and transfer it. Ifyou are working om thinly in the shadows and build itup more thickly in the 
g of color and 5 ige will need to be transferred to the light areas 
maine the image can either be the same size 


Any kind of lighting can be beautiful; howewsss 


pated final painting or it can be rged to 


ario poses its own set of complicanont «. You can transfer the drawing to the primed 
1 single light source just above the level of the © 
reating a horizontal flow of light across the 
This creates a more raking light than the 
ling light, which is 45 degrees above the 


Cievid Owyer, Kitchee Seame, 2007, oll om canwan, 83 inches MeN 
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rd Got His Spots) 
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10 color. Why? In a nutshell, when light passes 


ps of water (which act like a prism), itis separated 


When these wavelengths hit an object, most of them are 
vaves that are not absorbed reflect off the object, revealing them- 
olor. These colors make up the rainbow—ted, orange, 


ndigo, and violet. It takes light to reveal color, 50, in essence, 


id illuminated by these light waves continually shifts in 


on the light sources, adjacent colors, and reflected lights 
nment. These permutations create an extensive range of possible 


en million—that the eye can perceive 


innumerable permutations possible within a small number of 
lor is the most difficult to articulate of all the aspects of painting, 

lor use is highly dependent on personal taste and aims. Excellent 
able that teach accurate color mixing and enable the 


ms are avail: 
h observed colors. However, creating a convincing painting 
at one sees. It also requires color harmony, 
an integrated whole in a way that 
d, even formulas to get the 

is the one that works with 


it is important 


nore than just matehing wh 
illows the work of art to function as 
forms to the purpose of the artist In the en 
fect color fail, because ultimately the right color 
In such a confusing environment, 


fthe 
te a context for understanding color, beginning with a study of 
as a gateway to further study. 


verall logic of the piece. 


monalities among the various systems 


ae A 
past centuries, artists tended to use just a handful of colors and oh 
, whom they studied. They learned to , 
system gave these artists great arasnic 


nt just like the masters with 


nuch with little. Mastering a limited 


sclusively yellowish-grayish-bro 


Opposite: Edgar Degas, The Painter Albert 
Melida, 1864, oll on canvas, 17x 13 inches 


‘Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, 


nce 


Degas created dynamic tension by juxtaposing 
the impassive expression of his brother-in-law 
Melida with a puluating background. He tiect 

the two together by carrying orange all through 
the image in such places as under the eyes and 


in the tie 


Phato Credit: Scale / Art Resource, New York, 
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ienuous ways & 
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vt work was better whem 
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ind we use color 
n previous eras In 
instantly available (0 
time that we had aay 
lost any sense of traditional 
| academies. We ame 


1 seemingly endless ¢ 
ate paralysis, and the palette cam 


tead of the artist mastering the palette 


til the palette knife had bt 
1 tm “neutral” means an ab ‘ 
r artists, includin, 
t tsions of a color.) I} 
ed th 
n tte, and I 
1 oth hod 
4 11 off by experimenting with fron 
in books. M othusiasm to find the 
pletely abated; t : 
y abated; there is a beauty and | t 
ry rewarding to study 
g y, even after 
ny year 
at omething that may seem obvious: It is the artict 
¢ artist who 


vork. A great painter can transform any 


ette into an excel 


can have an extensive palette containing 


II turn the colors to mud. There is simply not one perfec 


What makes a painting perfect is inextricably linked to th 


urtist. Every style and genre has its own brilliant practits 


1d Mra. Michal Man 


ertesy of Hirsch & Adler Medien 


cory and its application can be one of the most daunting subjects = 


Color 
learn. I recommend that students of painting begin by experimenting: 


color mixing, which is described Later in this chapter. After you URGEEES 
color mixing, I recommend choosing one color system (or palette of a n 
even arbitrarily, and practicing it until you know the combinations $0 We" 
they become automatic. [ will provide some suggestions to get yous? 

This familiarity will give you the experiential knowledge necessary 0) 

the language of color, starting point that forms a frame of reference (2 

in other branches of the subject 


with « color palette can be a 
for the | 1 painter, F y time I teach a figure 
the difficulties thar tudents encounter when 
had working in grisaille. It is not unusual for 
able Ik tered skill while trying to 
For example, a child might be a prolific crawler 
Miciently. However, when the child starts walking, 
: ‘rary loss of full mobility, falling backward or down 
pel himself forward. Progress often initially feels 
n art; it takes the same tenacity and determination to 


lot t took to learn to draw 


ition of not only being unable to paint the color 


! 
n having trouble seeing the various broken colors 


appearance of light hitting an object. It took both trust in 
{ 


ind continued practice before I could see the nuanced 
ly obvious local color. As with learning to draw, 


rom a unlitarian way of seeing to an artistic way 


to begin opening up the remarkable world of color. 


»lor Basics 


ions or lor had occurred earlier, the first modern color theory 
1 in the scientific explorations of Sir Isaac Newton and his 
the color wheel. This model provides a useful simplification of 
+ hues for the artist, Although colors seen in life often bear 
t Newton's seven prismatic hues, the study of color theory 
olors can arm the artist with a valuable understanding of how 
hus palerte. Today color theorists have devised three-dimensional 
vy color space; these include not only hue but intensity and value 
1s well. These models are useful aids to help the student visualize 
However, artists mix their paint on a flat surface; for this 


I imiting our discussions to the eminently practical color wheel 


: some rudimentary color information by studying the color 
litional color wheel has twelve colors: three primary 


c), three secondary (orange, green, violet), and six tertiary 

5 yellow-orange, yellow-green, blue-green, blue-violet, red-violet). 
tide ring of the color wheel represents the color at its highest point of 
Color as it appears directly out of the tobe is the most 

d therefore is placed on the outside of the ring, while the center 


it, 
esents a hue at its most neutral oF unsaturated point 


intensity 


wheel repr 


ist (although ted 
cllow, and blue cannot be ereated by the artist ( ee 


eee 
ns of these colors ean), so these three colons are the’bare min 


Ippasite Antonio Loper Garcia, Main Street, 


1974-998, oll om canveas, 15% 2 367s inches 


Nusnced shifts of neutral grays create an 
clusive color atmosphere often found in urban 
Lettings Notice the tiny, continual :ntercharges 
of temperature and occasional accents of 
intense color notes fram the entire spectrum 


that move through this piece 
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Two appoung colon (red-orange and blue-green) 
gradually diminish is intenity as they mere 
across the palette, reaching their least saturated 
(and most neutral) point in the ceontar. 


vo they are the “primary 

don the w 3y mixing these primasy > 
sunts, the artist can create the secondary aia 

{ ‘ found in life and in painting are VaHOus 
palette to colors 


r iby n x across 


me another on the wheel are called “comple 


next to one afi 


are jarring and discordant when placed 
Robert Gamblin, of the paint company that bears his name 
slements on the wheel are phrhalo emerald 


matic black. If the artist mixes colors directly across from one 


ow with a violet—the res 
he result is too severely gray a color, a neutral 
been made by mixing with straight black. C 


the wheel are called * 


with another that is 


‘olors adjacent to 
inogous colors.” If the artist chooses 
too close to 

lose to it on the wheel, the effect iy 
intensity. (A blue mixed with a bi 
ignificantly affeet its chroma, 


us to lessen it 
lue-green, for 
) However, the artist can 


plementary color to a color called a “split 


this pairing will be different enough to neutralize but similar 
smpliment 


Attributes of Color 
rst questions that arises § 


lor a painter when he is sitting 
What color is it?” This 


in front of 
innocuous question is a small door that 


answer for some objects, such as a bright red 
t scem obvious, Well, it is red. However, ifyou try to 


antic room. The 


find a corre- 
be of red paint to represent the ball, it will not take long to discover 
ult to re-create the red that you thought was so obvious. If] tint 
r example, lightening it by adding white to the red to tepresent the 
highlights, | find my ball getting cooler, because white cools as it 
If | make a shade, adding black to darken my red, I achieve a dead 
docs not even begin to approach the full chromatic red in the shadows. 
nly by shifting into a range of analogous colors, such as moving toward 


id orange in the light areas and toward violet and brown in the shadows, 


represent the impression of the depth and complexity found in reality. 
lerlying principle is to look for the color shifts that accompany value 
\rtists can also create the illusion of shifts in the surface of a form 


vut value changes, just by modulating color alone. 


mpt to paint something more complex than a red ball, such as the 
nt skin of a fair child, what then? We do not even have vocabulary for 
ke that, let alone a corresponding tube of paint. So, the first goal of the 
to move past labeling a color and searching for a corresponding tube 
nt. Rather, the artist must resist quick certainty and instead aim for a more 
,, identifying attributes of 


ite method of color identification—specifiealh 


vlor such as value, hue, temperature, and chroma, 


hite and 

slor has an underlying value, which falls somewhere between 2 > <a 
his value determines the color’s tone. For example, no iS 
have a light value whille a navy blue sweater Will have sS805 TTT 

most of my students very adept a f 
meaning it falls into a family o 
n's color wheel. For example, both pear 


king in black and white make 


rs such as those found in Newtoi 
1a brown paper bag may fall gene 
> have temperature as well; colors in the 


“cool.” Even within the same ue fai 


le colors nearer to blue-violet are 


The colors on the outside of the whee! represent 
the hues at their highest point of saturation. 
The smaller dots extending ward show the 
nine walue step scales of each hue. 


ep the water mep scale ant a mabte voit of co- 


taems the ewereny to Tommy in the net mage 
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of great Suter 


Ros esas 1 birch leaf that leang 
with undertones of f 


egulates the inte 
most intense chroma 


a ser f comparisons ap 


n a still-life setup, the 
I on the table may, 

the gray table 
i light or the} 
ature, and chroma 


flee 


begin to permeate the pich 
: the viewer. Accuracy only 
sicture. By keeping overall 
evability. This process 
»mes both precise and 


Mixing 
lirectly from the tube and 

strals, most of the color that 

ed by the artist. This is why 
g ential. As discussed in our earlier 
fa color while making it lighter or 

: ask that requires the artist to develop a functional @ 
ut In studying color mixing, students lean 

as how to manipulate color intensity: 
w to mix colors, he will also begin: 
more subtle tubed colors, such as barnt 


nader groupings of colors 


To be familiar with color mixing 


recommend putting a large 
gia top of a sheet of paper upon which a circle representing the 
wheel has been drawn. On the glass, place the most chromatic version Ons 
f th colors along the outside of the wheel in its appropriate 
wggest using cadmium red, cadmium yellow light, and phthalo b 


a pnmanes and cadmium orange, phthalo green, and cobalt violet 01 


s, then you can eit 


+ mix the tertiaries yourself or buy 
fs such as alizarin crimson for red-violet, ultramarine blue forb 
obalt teal for blue-green, cadmium green light for yellow-green, 
yellow deep for yellow-orange, or cadmium red light for red-orange. 
sund that different brands of paint make different versions of these: 
Choose the version that seems most appropriate.) Then start 


cross the color wheel. Far example, if you've chosen to mix orange with 


reen, place a daub of orange immediately inside the ring: next to the straight 
and fully mix the two paints with a 
lace another daub of orange at the next spot further 


nside the ring, add a bit more green to it than you did to the fae mixture, 
ind mix the two. Continue working in this way, 4 


vrange paint, add just a tiny bit of green, 
yalette knife. Then, ¢ 


gradually increasing the 
green in cach consecutive mixture until YOU get to a 50-50 mixture 
if green and orange in the center. Then work your ws 


‘ay toward the green at the 
aside of the Fing on the opposite side of the circle, gradually decreasing the 
,mount of orange that you use as you go. You may be surprised by some of 
the outcomes; for example, the orange and green will at a certain point make 
1 neutral yellow. Spend most of the time mixing split complementary colors 
ind experimenting with other combinations rather than just working with 


amount of 


‘Thomas Eakins, Sailing, circa V87S, olf om carwas, 
460139" inches, peheate collection, courtesy 
of Art Renewal Center 


if you cover the sail and tower half of thie 
painbng, the image ss predommantly 2 eset 
ue. Do the reverse, exposing only the bottom 
of the onage, and the dominance shits 10.3 
‘warm brown. The intermining between the 
two transitions our eye 
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colors, and so on. There is 


ouds the artist’s vision. But by using 


tand the way color works, you will gain 


manipulate color 


Color Systems 
hoose what colors to place on his palette? There is 1 
ommended to fit all situations, because 


an art o 
that can be rec 


itertwined with the person ach artist. Some 


val 
srimary than color, some love the emotional and sy 


ind some artists bathe their subjects in a wa 
onalities 
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ke, 
1s a cool, milky one. In spite of these differences, comm 
omparing palettes you will see that they all have wh 
slue of varying intensities. There are rare exceptions, and t 
1 some limited palettes the only blue is actually 


example, ir 
roduced 


¢ artist finds he does not need any coole: 
tes often 


On the other hand, the Impressionist pal 
1 wide range of value, 


on the canva: 


nclude black at all. (They did not need suct 
ack.) The warm/cool paintings 
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isliked the deadened color made by 


Mas Sages, The Sher Heer, of on carve: . made 
; © wai and-cool studies Ie: 

Stumm der bidenden Kanste Lerig murine be 

~~ ; sienna (a yellow-orange), and ultramarine bh ; 

_ Mlue (a Bh 
ts a very limited full-color paletr 
The tprensinniet amewemect vhufted tix ; = seks vet 
C and balanced palette that p 


mas amderttanding changing the works of ‘ fe: 
desired aims 


m trades inne 2 vibesting nature 


collar and tight Mere cays of poite Nios 


s a balanced palette with am 
th lor wheel. With a five color p 
can achieve a good m 
ry and tertiary hae 
c less intense than 
SXERCISE ATC VERY i 
qure painter, for instance, you 
\ palette balanced with bo 
anageable for moss paintings, bur it, 
ee isis. Birren’s palette is versatile 
5, many artists prefer to 


Se ee 


the color mixing 


: : lene 1g on the subject. The seven 


ugests are a red-orange (such as cadmium red), a traditional red-violet 


ich as alizarin crimson), a clear yellow (such as cadmium yellow light), a 
turquoise blue (such as cobalt teal), a blue-violet (such as ultramarine blue), 


black, and white, 


It is easier to create shades and more muted versions of colors, which are so 
important in painting, if the palette also includes some deeper colors that can 
be used to balance the chromatic ones. For creating muted versions of colors, 
Birren suggests adding to your seven base colors the following earth tones: an 
as Venetian red here), a true brown (such as burnt umber), 4 
muted yellow (such as yellow ocher), a neutral green (such as earth green), and 
such as cobalt). Notice how these additions give you essentially a 
warm and a cool variety of each hue as well as an intense and . neutral version. 
Keep in mind that these are just suggestions and are open to interpretation. 


earth red (such 


a deep blue ( 


tice how the palette listings compare 
the industrial era, artists generally 
saturated ones, such as 


In the discussion of palettes that follows, no 
ind contrast to the balanced palette, Before 
used muted earth colors with the exception of some 


Leonard Ochtman, Morning Hare, 1909, off om 
carmens, 30 x 40% inches, Smithsonman 
American Art Musewm, Washington, OC, gift 
of Willarn T. Evans. 


In this classic example of a high-key image, with 
a single, dark focal point, Ochuman pertectly 
captures the quiet, cold atmosphere of thes 
winter landscape He relies principally on the: 
color shifts to convey his message. 


Photo Credit. Seithuaman American Art Museum, 
Washington, D.C / Art Resource, New Verl, 
New Vert 
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methods and 
+ nature or even representing the beauty of color for its own sake 
artists, such as Vermeer, focused on shifting dots of color, it 
Impressionists who pushed the envelope and opened up a world of 
lor that was closed to art before this point They became fascinated 
ting effects of broken (layered, multifaceted) color. This helped give 
‘olor coming 


t to the paint surface, with dazzling spots of broken ¢ 
ver before to the wide range of colors found in life. The 

sonists were able to achieve what they did im part beeause 08 the dis 
f mineral colors like the cadmiums, which greatly increased the range 
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t di trying t atch color vibrations. Color strings offer a very 
ctive solution for some painters. Artists of the past commonly 


‘ous admixtures and shades and tints of colors. This type of organi 


led them to become very efficient. For example, at one point in his 
Sir] is said to have painted a portrait every few days. His 
ind speed were attributable to the fact that he was not continually 
he same color problems 
PEN PALETTE 
sen palette is a system in which alll the colors are placed anto the palette 
tly from the tube and mixed freely with a brush as the pasting: progresses 
ontemporary artists use this system of some variation thereof 
loing figure painting, the € ors required will be different than if he 


ig a landscape or still life To avoid doing unnecessary work or wasting 


terials, | recommend that you place On your palette only those EONS 7S 
ay nor need four different greens to 
ting commonly created with an open 
“all at once.” This type of 


nting values spontaneity and secks to intuitively match spots of color and 


spots are properly placed the image will 
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uc while trusting that if all those 
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Gary Fagin, Transparent and Solid, 2000, off on 


canvas, 24 «36 inches 


Faigin employed the opposition of prismatic 
huts to create this highly charged color land: 
scape He makes a color poster study to serve 
as a guide for every painting he does; he alse 
premixes warm and cool color strings before 


painting each object 
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cnerate from the most limited palette 
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rprised to learn that there are an infinite numb. 
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ous variety. Every new color added increases the 
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¢ painting becomes overwhelmed by too much 
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LESSON FouR 


WARM-AND-cCOOL 
CAST PAINTING 


Michael created this drawing to determine the overall proportion a Michesl a chance to resolve lasuas often! _-«Mshasd crunted emghe caler poster stniien, exch with a erent 
cast, its composition, and the shadow shapes. He developed it composition. He tried various lighting situations and background tones __scenario, This one was the most successful im terms of allowing ws few 
point where he found the core shadow and lightly toned the to find the one that resolved the issues the best. colon to project a3 a woman pabette 


Gathering Your Materials setting Up Your Painting 
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Creating Your Warm-and-Cool Study 


ivory black, barat 


exercise. 


Michael could have effectively 
sed any of a number of u 
Srec inderpainti 
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LESSON Five 


COLOR MASTER 
COPY PAINTING 


David transferred the image to his canvas, inking over his light pene! 
transfer lines with sepia pen. This careful drawing ensured that he would 
have an accurate proportional guide through the entire work 


aint 


yellow 


sdminen 


arth oranges 


his exercise 


The value of a highly saturated color, such as the red drapery, is quite 
difficult to establish, A black mirror helped David to accurately see the 
underlying tone of the color during this value poster study. 


cting Your Master Painting 
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R Since the original 
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| the image professionally printed onto 
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yainted this image, 


The colors found in figure 


experimented with his 


lotte while creating this color por 


before he embarked on his final painting. 
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Creating Your Master Copy Painting 
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PART THREE 
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indicators of authenticity 


art from the broader popular culture 


irtue in the expre 
Pression of an artist 


nost genuine and culturally relevant 
r method of working may 


genius; he 


ver, artists of the 


t lly, the same consideration, intelligence 


re design and construction of a piece of 


it irt commissions has waned, and many artists 
varrative works that have made up the 


wever, any artist who aims to create 


xcellence of the past masters could 
hods. Only when we have a well 
will there be any chance for another 


< we become immersed in the mind 


of the multifaceted approaches an artist took 


he continuum of his working methods, the 


individual. We also get a sense of the 


ng to achieve, and how he solved problems 


of art requires making a multitude 


k canvas into a work 
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1 4g an array of ¥ 
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the artist must interpret 


4 figure painting 
and make thousands of 


n he observes in the life model 


Opposite: Eugene Carrigre, Intim — 
The Big Sister), 1889, off on 

4’ Orsay, Paris, France 

Using essentially just one earth tone, Carriée 


Created atmospheric and emotive 


His underpaintings, which other artists might 
have called an ébouche, became his primary 


mode of self-expression 


Previous Spread: Andrew Wyeth, Overftow 


detail), 1978, drybrush, 23 « 29 inches 
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: = the context. When the work contained id 
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was determined in advanee, the 


were 


nodels while still attaining coherent 
jure that required the painting to 
vith each section started and completed a 

gle day, not planning ahead was foolhardy. While of 
Sate s, repeated reworking of an 


. F fre 
tes that a work that is mulled over in advance can grow in thought 
| whil ultaneously reducing the amount of materials) 
ices for failure. The necessity of organizing before painting) 
ight home to me when I took my class to a small local ; 
1 to see a collection of works from the Hermitage Museum. At first 
nce I was uninspired, seeing only minor pieces from predominantly 
urtists. 1 then passed into a gallery containing the work of a contemporary 


artist. The work was technically excellent; some aspects were better rendered, 
he paintings in the Hermitage €0 0 


t was one of utters chaos. There was no hierarchy! 1 
ymposition, value, or color. The artist re created the hodgepodge and 


accurate and colorful thar 


However, the overall ef 


of imagery so often seen in modern life without the strength of vision t0 0 
control it. I withdrew to the second-rate collection from the Hermit 


3s in comparison. This encounter made a visceral and 7 
impression on me of the importance of planning. It also revealed how sm 
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Crete Metwamier, The Serricade, roe te at 
Morwtlerie, ume 4B (shae cated Seven of 
the Cod Wer), 850-8, ot on 
TARA ches, Lowene, Par. France, courtany 
OF Art Renewal Comer 


The painting's 50 Sefthy handled that  appeees 
to have Seem painted im + passionate fervor 
The wath of the underpaintiong si hows 
through in places im the background and 
COntraETS wth the Comscientionsty shaereed 
Mal Norms @ the foreground Mi 

one of the most popular and suecesstl artints 
Of his time, is Largety ianienown tontay, ds tes 
Rany wt hetonamy infatuation woth thee 
\enprenmonst movement 


le, at first glance, the sort of methodical working methods taught a 
cal and contemporary ateliers may seem constricting, a structured 
roach to beginning a work of art ultimately allows the’ artist to create com 


ly and efficiently. Just as architectural planning is integral to preventing 


nables the artist to foresee and solve problems before beginning the 
z, helping ensure that his efforts will produce successful results. 
rilliant masterworks of the past, even if they appeat to have been effort 
Jone, became masterpieces because of the perfection af composinee 
color, execution, and sentiment that they contain. Behind the srs 
ry masterful painting is hidden the detailed construction of the painters 
Some contemporary artists, such as Andrew Wyeth teat erry POSES 
1 such a high level of care and planning that it seems asi they expest 


¢ a perfect gem of execution. 
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ntify tone and hue distribution: 
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Compositional Studies 


vhich may take the form of thumbnail sketches (named after 


ire the genesis of almost any artistic endeavor. These 
in be anything from a few lines dashed off with a bit of charcoal to a 
{ pen-and-ink drawing. Drawings are the most direct and least 
for the artist to freely experiment with his ideas They are a kind 
\ way of capturing ideas quickly. These first thoughts are generally 
artist's eves only and are rarely shown or exhibited. Ir is interesting 
pite of all my training, my notebook sketches have changed very 
vas a teenager. These sketches are often quite broad and concerned 


I 
r composition. Sometimes If 5 necessary for an artist to do dozens 
sefore the idea comes together im the way jhe envisions. An artist will 
nany different variations on a theme &0 see which one resonates 
vith what he had in mind or whieh feels most successful. 


sn in artis the settled feeling that theres nothing extraneous to the 

that every line, tone, and color is perfectly orchestrated s0 that each 
for the benefit of the whole. Nothing ean Be removed without 

ng the integrity of the painting, 10 aehie¥s this kind of harmony, the 

ist make careful decisions about the composition af his prece- 


Théodore Géricault, The Raft of the Medias 
119, oil on camreas, 195" 28h" inches, 
Louvre, Parts, France, courtesy of Art Renewal 
Canter 


Géricauit energetically portrayed the despers 
tion of these people though the strong 
chiaroscuro and thrusting angles. Notice how 
the tiny boat on the horizon keeps our eye 
within the picture frame, moving us from the 
background to the foreground. 
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Similarly, in the construction Gf 
reality. While the worke 

full of endless possibilities 

lity a reconciliation 
bnail drawings and other pre= 

form of more finished drawings, whent 


ed drawings are done from imagination and som 
fe a draw Jone from imaggmation, é 
dete more detailed studies from life at some pout . 
ature in terms of the complexity of information and 
that it provides Therefore, even the best imagimatiye 


od with a study of the subdleties found im lifes 


t this stage in the proc 
At this stage in proce 


© finished drawings allows an artist to emphasize and 
vin aspects that will help him more fully achieve hie larger artistic 
an artist may choose to draw parts of a 

tion—such as a single individual from a grouping of figures or« 


“in great detail. Jean- 
ample, would do several such stu¢ 


harac 
t the drapery, feet, and hands 


Auguste-Dominique 
dies for a single portrait, at 


trawing the sitter nude, studying an aspect of 


the gesture or a twist of 
with the placement of the hands, and se forth, 


ot these details until he was content with the resulrs; 


uld he clothe the sitter and begin working on the drawing that 


yerimenting 
pe £ 


lore all 


ad to the final painting, (Many artists also use Mannequins to set up 


the intricacies of the clothing.) 


Irawing is finished, itis transferred to the canvas and used as/a guide 


jerpainting. Compositional dea 


Angs can be done the same size as 
il painting or they can be enlar 


ed as necessary. Artists have different 


nlarging their drawings. For example, one method is to place a 


1 of squares on top of the drawing and place the same number of 
the blank canvas. Then the artist transfers the drawing to the canvas 
ly transcribing and enlarging the image, one square at a time. 
ply transeribing a 


Above: Bo Bartlett, Study far Habeas Corpus, 


2006, graphite on paper, 22 « 30 Inches: 


Bartlett's study for Mabeas Corpus captures 
the energy and gesture of the final painting 
white allowing the artist an opportunity to 
experement with placement and compovition. 


Below: Bo Bartlett, Habeas Corpus, 2006, ail on 
Viner, 82 138 inches 


Bartient caretutly considers balance, distribution 
of value, and temperature in every painting he 
creates. Notice his deliberate manipulation af 
fat areas of shape, which contrast with vol 
metric turning form. 
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From Top Lett Andrew Wyeth, Siety fo i t aborate plans for its completion, 
Qrerfien: 1978, pencil on paper, x8 x 23" inche »mp! 7 t always the determining factors for the 
ee Ontos * " k J rr ings are sometimes tity, 
ee i as thoughrf 4s a mural. Some contemporary artists; 
Overflow, 1978, watercolor on paper, 22! + « t mbodying his g 
BB inches, Andree Wyeth. Sindy for Overflow 
MPR wetercatics on paper, 22° + « 28 ' «inches. . . with painted sketches, he may do various 


— dies observe finished paintings of details that 
3 will f das re for the finished piece. They can be of anything 
a a mata from hands and to a portrait of an individual 

es of figures. Historically, land- a 
ence. seated in the studio; therefore, an artist would depend om the Will 
on location to create the effect of a naturally observed landscape. 
uch as various animals or architectural details, could: 
life and then brought into the studio as reference. 
could essentially graft different 


et to a portion of a landscape 


iitimately appear within a large group 


Studies of other th 


also be completed fre 
These various studies in hand, the artist 


sources and settings into his final painting. 


1 the various 
be the first layer 
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ould be Sa toward 2 Oppose: san Vie je, Miesns Altra 
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Rs f an the ananicus Von der Pate, v4, om pal 
48 « 61"/5 inches, Growninge SAusmum, Brwge 
ae Belgium 
“painting layer ix designed to be visible in a finished 
ei ide the eae work, Early ofl pamaings extaseed thes wert 
; ansparent xorGHeae his change of suethodts initialy apples to ogg tempera tach 
Paque paint—can add a beautiful varie sips. Ao shout selena 
{ k h approach was ¢ } a 2 ose 
pproack mraced by artists as diverse as Peter Pay the underpinnings of thts maghs tht design 
| Jacques-Louis David. Other artists, however, such os Jeans Agen. as throuthy considered and ensured at 
I and John Singer Sargent, disliked transparent backer seid pchcnppeberammteienbecs 
ting white in their shadows to make ¢ Bet comepaeen ae 5 : 
ke them more opaque barrier between the paint and the greund 
A mid toned local color was placed on the 
ys of ting underpainting, with each one objects and then layers of glares 
particular outcome, For example, Rembrandt favored a warn range of the modeling 
itura into which he built up opaque whites, giving Peso Cred nf Ane 
his halftones, By contrast, Joshua Reynolds used a very cold New York, New York 
tin y orising blue, blac 
, lue, black, and white to establish strong light and 
valftones. Each system worked for the artist who used it 
vays of constructing a painting than we have space to record 
artist adapted a method for his own purpose. Additionally, artists 
hods over the 


vurse of their careers, sometimes even from 


An underpainting is like a recipe that gets modified 
taste of each cook. The text that follows mentions a few 

Understanding some of these approaches provides an 
, 1 subject that can be pursued independently by the reader, 


an be found in the bibliography 


f painting in oils began during the early northern Renaissance. 


vho the first practitioners were, but the first documented 
ttributed to Hubert and Jan Van Byek. (Prior to this, paintings 
le using egg tempera, encaustic, and fresco.) The method credited to 


in Eyek brothers, called the Flemish method, starts with a wooden panel 


1 with layers of 


so. On top of this panel the artist positions 


riled drawing and then seals it with a thin varnish that also helps 


tense absorbency of the gesso panel. Then the artist lays down a 
re-colored underpainting, which establishes the shadows and modeling the 
The artist builds on top of this his halftones and lights with egg 
pera, making sure that the shadows remain transparent, Next he brings 
id 


vidual area of the painting to a finish with a layer of oil color. After 
laborate preparatory work, the painting 1s finished essentially piece by 
fully as possible, which keeps it looking fresh and varied between 


n the lights and transparency in the shadows. 


type of work created using the Flemish method is denied and highly 


Ived, characterized by color that is focused on a uniform” local hue and a 


Tpainting. | ha m 
4 tempera mae 
xinting time 
1. However, the 2 
painting : ei 
me directly out of the Flemish method 
, k lor over a It is bear used with ca ae 
set I sa white paced aa Opposite: Albrecht Oiirer, Salvator Mandi 
he white.’The subsea lapagee Rana ofl om panel, 227'rx W's inches, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New Yorke, New Werte 


ow the light to go through to the gesso pr 


The layers of paint on the white ground ese Sie aeanes im the deta of the enfisished aren of Gis 
la are used they create a clean, gemlike surfac t painting you can clearly vee Durer’s working 
method, a variation of the Flemish tech 
orcas et ae lemmas techmsque 
pr nhan ¢ luminosity and chroma 


A highly arbcudated ink drawing forms the 


pear even more intense. Wher 


ing is employed, shadows are wabstroctare Each hair was dedinested within 
Artists such as Peter Paul Rubens strongly recommended the curls of the beard. On top of this drawing, 
idding white in the shadows, as this makes them more opaque and ha ee 
Because changes made late in the painting process can destroy th comin OO A ee 


rie surface of the patting Nad recerved equal 


k, this method in particular requires careful consideration on A A 
treatment, the painting was done 


urt of the artist, Rubens used a variation of this technique in much of his 
whick known for its warm, light-filled shadows, cool halftones, and : preght © The Metapettan 
paque light est 

lid not take long for word of the Flemish method of oil painting to trave 


jugh some artists distrusted it well into the Renaissance Venetian artists, 
h as Titian, were influenced by it, but they adapted the process itt Key 
Consequently, the method that they devised, the Venetian method, 
their name. Although painting on linen goes back to ancrent civilizations, 
netian artists were the first to use it for oil painting, Wood supports af= 
ste stable than canvas supports, as they do not flex and contract wits 
in humidity. However, flexible supports such as linen are far more 


sr travel because they are lightweight and easily rolled. Flexible 


lso allow artists to fulfill large scale commission work that is too 


h would be too heavy and impractical 


big to be accomplished in wood (whic 


The artist does not paint directly on the canvas but coats the fabric with a 


aint or a gesso mixed with oil (which allows i 


alled priming, which is still 


cither in lead white p’ 
vith environmental changes) un 4 Process ® 


ecessary today 


the Flemish se 
i 
aw on. a mide 


urisaille 


lerpainting), 
that is lighter 
ack to ancient 
ne. A dead 
AS CCITe Verte, 


tation upon 


jue, light 
hts. Because oil 
rand opaque 
t painting, 

ure scumbled. 


sand 


sketch 


ipplication than 

fence that 
anipulate the 
uddition, the 


an easily 


red, highly 
af ndividually and 
in opaque grisaillle 


1 range of vigorous 


echniques have 
act which suit contem= 
still use some 
nique involves 

ractice, which originated 

is to use a brown 
It can be created i 
ke substance over the ~ 
ed underpainting. Then # mt 
the light of 


‘ paint, exposing 
the work. Or light areas 
light tone, creating the 


f 1nvas. These underpainting 
{ effectiveness, as they quickly create # 
k of Eugene Carriére on pages 5 
for examples of this technique. 


ndation 


r. Next these 


When the painting 
es of paint and 
; srightest touches 
res life painting on 
0 like a tonalist 
we tt Jerpa muting 


hese artists wash thin 
the top of a white ground. 


tire painting in a first 


ers of paint, 


un ic small area at a ame 


tarts his painting with @ 
us thar watercolor over the white 

n one side of the canvas 
de, much as academic artist Jean-Leon 
1 final layer, working 


t " t . . } Jean Keequste- Doriaique tngres The Great 
re OMe, 84, om coment. 36's yh 
f ctween varies according to the teacher with whom inches, Lowere, Paris, France 
purpose, and taste. However, these ' 
ndirect method nant 
ments such as the advantage of a predetermined wie Everson cen sid that we mere 
Predetermined composition, beauty to thet dh ad usa ass 
derlying tones, and variety in the surf superfluous parts, whieh Ps 
1nd, which stands related to all eng, which 
‘mon method of working is the direct painting method Ste eso of many eetiienas Thad 
Ingres comes ts mi 
i yrates spontaneity and vitality The artist paines ne ind when conternplatiog the 
? perfect batance among parts 
vardly from life focusing on fleeting effects of light and color. Tha 
ig technique can be done with little or no preparat 


work and 
porary ideas about artistic 


genius. However, in the 


f th inique, the apparent effortlessness belies a well 


The key to using this n 


.uonships between the large masse 


abjects, the artist impartially observes 
ect, light, and shadow. The head may become one with 


the may blend with the fabric of the clothes, as the goal 


idorned faithfulness to observed reality apart from any mental 


It is a completely artistic way of seeing apart from any sense of 
To achieve this, the artist often squints (to properly 


asses of chiaroscuro and spots of color) and faithfully 


d opacity but in carefully modulated edges and a range of calor 
perature shifts. Often direct painting incorporates a highly chromatic 
te and some impressionistic painting elements, such as broken color, 
the practice of placing touches of opposing color next to each other so 


stically, and which gives the illusion of a ¥ 


ied, 


Isating surface. This enlivens the surface and offers much added 


khurst wrote, “The Impressionist is imbued with the fact 


neans of which things are at all visible is luminous—that it 


think that living light can be represented by dead color 


te st 1ake his color live also.” 


1inter’s process covers everything from creating spontaneous initial 

to adding the finishing touches of subtle glazes, The singe of possible 
ing methods is as varied as is the range of personalities who have 
cm. The romantic artist who loves the freedom found in the emo= 
slish different processes than the analytical 


and forms. 


on of the moment is going to estak 
vho is drawn to the clarity of fully resolved compositions 

ing of the variety of expression 

educational styles im 


ine thing is certain: A full understand 


vassed within the artist's craft will help pat many 


ane. 
ntext and make almost any endeavor an educational one 


John Singer Sargent, £) Jeleo, <88ta, os om carwan, 
947/95 177 inches, lnabella Stewart Gardiner 
Museum, Boston, Massachusetts, courtesy of 
Art Renewal Center 


Sargent armed to acteve perfect drawing, 
value, and color wemattaneounly with a ungie 
Seushatroke rather than buskding up the pameing 
fo layers or even Sending one note nto 
another. if layer of paint was not right, het 
preferred to scrape it off rather than rework 
the image to achieve accuracy, nm thes way he 
was able to caphare Meeting effects found in 
observed nature and to acheeve a remarkaie 
vitality on the turface of the painting In spite 
of the spontaneous appearance of his parting, 
Sargent carefully thought through his compo- 
sitions, a8 you can wee by these images 


Notes on Archival Practices from a Painting Conserva 


Aageste Semton Chardin, The Artributes 


te Acme Tree od on Canvas, 44 anchen 


neerwwtage St Petersburg Russia, courtesy of 


A> Remco Center 


Crerden » pater of coters can be sean in this 


cot the Neoeace the predamenance of neutral 
core tomes samy the tap row, with the more 
premanx premary coien Deiow 


it is important to know as much as possible 
about your painting materials and the 
various ways of using them appropriately 
The short-term benefit of this knowledge 
is an increased ability to achieve your 
expressive goals; the long-term benefit is 
a safer and more manageable aging 
process for the painting, The risks to your 
painting begin before you purchase its 
components, as the materials inwolved 
contain their own potential for deteriora- 
Bon. These physical and chemical properties 
are compounded by various environmental 
risks, from climates to elbows, that begin 
acting on the piece as soon as it passes 
from your care. You, as the maker, are the 


person best positioned to intervene in _ 
the long-term course of deterioration 
your piece, and to allow it to co 


for many years. 


The following text will acquaint you with 
the material principles that are at the 
foundation of a well-constructed painting. 
tis very general and not comprehensive, 
but is meant as a useful starting point. 


Making a Well- 
Constructed Painting 
The assembly of oil 


intings as we 
them today arrived at its current form 
roughly five hundred years ago. Oil p 
ings are laminated structures that are 


built on a rigid support such as a 
panel or a semirigid support such as a 
or cotton fabric, stretched over a e 
frame. Oil paintings consist of a series of 
distinct layers, which include the 
primer, oil paint, and varnish. The, 


is critical to the stability of the 


PRIMER 


underlying support. This can be ensured 
by forcing the first layer of primer well 

into the fabric weave or wood grain and 
by sanding between the ensuing primer 


coats (generally, approximately three) 


y1L PAINT 
In its simplest form, oil paint is a collection 
of pigment (dry mineral particles) pinned 
in a matrix of long, vegetable-based oi 
molecules. During the initial paint- 
hardening phase, any thinners that have 
been used evaporate, leaving a physically 
bonded pigment/polymer structure. This 
layer never dries in the sense of losing 
moisture; however, in the early decades 
after completion, the polymers compress 
and eventually form chemical bonds to 
yne another, This is broadly termed 
crosslinking” of the polymers. The mature 
paint film can be very tough, durable, and 
ideally difficult to dissolve or damage. 
However, the paint layer remains semi- 
plastic and responsive to dimensional and 
planar changes in any support and will 
respond by warping and splitting, This 
n proceed for decades, depending on 


the thickness and makeup of the laminate 
and on the painting's environment. During 
these dimensional changes, the support, 
primer, and paint layers must remain 


bonded to avoid loss or disfiguration. 


Eventually the paint layer will toughen to 
a point where it surpasses the flexibility 
demanded by a mobile fabric support, 
and a crack pattern may emerge. The 
craquelure is not necessarily an indicator 
of adhesion problems; however, the 
increased surface area caused by cracks 
can precipitate future lifting and planar 
distortion of all the layers. The crack pattern 
frequently corresponds to the morphology 
of the paint and the brush pattern, split= 
ting along small but insistent tectonic 
stresses in the structure of the laminate, 
owing to varying paint hardness, drying: 
time, and flexibility. 


‘to generate the acids that will discolor 
‘the paint layer unless there are enough 
reflective pigment particles present to mask 
the darkening and yellowing occurring in 
the oll matrix. This means that you 
should use only as much oil as is needed 
to fully bond the pigment in each layer 
and gradually increase the oil-to-pigment 
ratio in sequential coats. 


No additional oil, or medium, should be 
used in the first paint layer, which for both 
optical and structural reasons should be 
an opaque, substantial paint coat. This 
includes the dark passages, which generally 
look and last best if provided with enough 
‘opaque pigment, in addition to transparent 
dark pigments, to create some opacity: 
and color reflection. 


Subsequent layers may incorporate sighthy 
more oil or other medium. If the paint 


layers begin to look matte or powdery, 


wth ni 


betieved. The transparency used in sue 
ceusful ghare effects is a result of wide: ; 
Pigment dispersal, not 2 transparent flee 

of medium. Glazes are net nanny, and ont 

the palette they should not appear or feet 
much thinner than straight paint. With: 

very email amount of glaze paimt on the 

‘brush tip, work this mniture fiewiy imtoy 

the base layer. A glaze that is fhald enough 

to be pushed into place with a sable oF 
synthetic brush probably contains tia 

mach medium—a hog’s-bristie brush or 

lean, lint-free cloth works weil tis best 

Not to use numerous layers of glaze, the 
Tepresentational effects of volume and "*s 
form should generally have been achieved 
in the base layer, with glares reserved for : 
color and value enhancement. 


VARNISH 
Both the material history of varnish amd 


synthenc warnishes have been developed 
with the longer term in mind: they remain 
ceadity sohuble in weak sohents, which 
snares them easier to manipulate or 
remove without affecting the paint surface. 


‘Tee spent making and applying varnishes 
from raw materials will pay off. Varnish 
can be tricky to manage, either spraying 
of brushing, but varnishing is important 
for the appearance and protection of the 
surtace Varnesh, regardiess of type, 
should ideally not be applied until at least 
a year after the painting is finished. This 
\w@ help ensure the division of the paint 
layer and the warnish layer which will 
tactitate safe removal of the varnish 
should it be necessary in the future. 


Selecting Your Materials 
‘The simpler the paint system, the better 
its longevity will be. In most cases, the 
optical effects achieved by Rubens. 
Rembrandt, Titian, Vermeer, and other 
masters are the effect of simple materials 
carefully applied. Contemporary chemical 
analyses of these successful paint layers 
generally reveal that these artists used 
senply processed drying os, such as linseed 
and walnut, without many additives, 
cooking, or chemical processing beyond 
partial oxidation via sun-thickering or 
partial polymerization of linseed on! by 
eoohing it in the absence of oxygen to 
form stand of 


Simplicity of materials is the key to 
becoming a stronger painter and creating 
permanent results. Taking the time to 
prepare your materials in the old way is 
not a quaint conceit. These methods are 
based on the longest-lasting pieces, many 
of which have lasted for hundreds of 
years, some without any intervention by 
conservators or restorers. 


SUPPORTS 

Supports come in many forms, including 
wood panels, fabric glued to a wooden 
panel, or fabric affixed to a wooden 
stretcher In terms of wood-based supports, 
it is possible to use good-quality plywood, 
as its cross-grained laminate will not 
develop splits or warps. indeed, it will 
behave better than many single-piece 
solid wood pieces currently available 
Masonite and other hardboards can be 
acceptable if thoroughly primed and 
properly supported according to size. 


Paintings on stretched fabric must be able 
to take a lot of pressure from the brush, 
particularly if glazes are being used. 
Therefore, the wood stock of the stretchers 
should be as sturdy as possible, and the 
bevel should be '/e-inch high, at a minimum. 
The high bevel allows the fabric to with- 
stand strong brush pressure without 
impressing onto the inner edge of the 
stretcher or its cross pieces, which causes 
plane distortions and texture variations 
that will affect the painting in the future. 
Two fabrics are acceptable as stretched 
fabric supports: cotton duck and linen. 
Linen is woven from flax and contains 
longer and stronger fibers than cotton; 
as such it tends to be more durable. 


PRIMER 


The support you are using will determine 


what kind of primer is required. There 
are basically three categories of primer: 


Traditional gesso is used t 
wooden panels. If fabric is| 
glued onto the panel with 
The subsequent primer 
“gesso”—a plaster of calc ” 
based filler, pigment, and 
rabbit-skin glue). This gesso is 
successive layers, each of 
polished to a range of finishes: 
sives. The surface will 
absorbent; to cut the 
surface can be sealed with a 
of rabbit-skin glue, tradi 


sap-based varnish, If fabric isn’t be 
the gesso is applied in a similar ma 


directly onto the panel. 


Oil primer (which is composed of 


carbonate and linseed oil) is 
traditionally used on stretched fi 
This primer has as its base a 
heavy, low-oil paint that dries to! 
flexible, and less responsive to’ 
than traditional gesso, This type 
primer is not chemically or 
different from the following 
To protect the fabric from ac 
this priming system, thin 

is applied to the raw fabric, 
stretched but before it is 
sizing layer must saturate 
and back, without forming ah 
which would prohibit a stror 


Acrylic artist's primer (which 's usually 
marketed as “artist's acrylic peso") ig 
presently the simplest and most common. 
priming system for stretched fabric. : 
Acrylic priming does not release acid and 
therefore does not require a preliminary 
sizing. In fact, most acrylic polymers are 
incompatible with animal protein films; 


thus, when using this priming system, the 
fabric should not be sized. 4 


OIL PAINTS 


It is best to use professional-grade paints: 
rather than student-grade ones, However, 
with an absence of fillers and stabilizers in. 


good-quality tube paints, the pigment 
tends to settle, leaving a reservoir of oil in 
the tube. Excess oil should be withdrawn 
from each session's paint by squeezing it 
‘onto a paper towel or blotter and allowing 
the oil to leach out. This practice diminishes 
the oil count to begin with and allows 
more options for your oil-dependent 
optical strategies in subsequent layers. 


Each manufacturer creates unique versions: 

of a color. For example, every burnt sienna 

will be different, so look carefully to find 

the one you want. Some colors~such as 
lakes, alizarin crimson, and Van Dyck r 
brown—are considered fugitive. However, 
manufactures will sometimes make an 
alternate permanent version. Each 

a tube of paint should have a light? 

rating that says how well the color: 

consistent upon exposure to light. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PAINTING FROM Lige 
The Muse 


KROME BARRATT (from 


Opposite: Jacob Coffins, Carsfins, 2606, oil on 


t throughout We 


Canvas, 22 1 20 inches, courtesy of Mirschl € 


Even the most miserable person i Adler Medere 
pirit llectual, and emotional being and ats both the \ 
‘ g nth When representing the figure, Callins dows 
ind the possibility for the greatest attainment for the Caretul drawing from ie and then transfers 
I ty figure is perhaps best demonstrated in Leonardo the umage to the canvas Me then does s raw 
J in Man (pictured on the following page). Kenneth Clark eaten See ee 
re: : Out or builds up the fights and shadows Into 
ut Vitruvian man, saying “It is impossible to exaggerate what 


this umderpainting Me turns fore from the 
core shadow area, tiling nuanced form and 


ng proposition meant to the men of the Renaissance 


vas far more than a convenient rule: It was the foundation of a descriptive halftones and Sringing each area 
hilosophy. Taken together with the musical scale of Pythagoras, twa finish 
{ to offer exactly that link between sensation and order, between Folow:ng Page: Eugene Delacroe, Seated Nude, 


ind geometric basis of beauty, which was (and perhaps is) the Mademerseile Rese Model for the Guerie Stadia), 

her's stone of aesthetics.” 1820, off on canvas, 517/925 “> inches, Lowene, 
Paris, France 

ticulously proportioned figure was crafted to embody the complex Detacroes tramed academically, along with fellow 

il formulas of the Roman architect Vitruvius, who matched the student Theodore Gericault, before becoming 

netric patterns in the body to an overarching cosmic order that can be the forement artist of the Rementi savant: 


His interest in movement and color separated 
hum from ha Neoclassical contemporares, such 
vn on the following pi is the reconciliation of the square, ae as ES 
finite clements of the Earth, and the circle, representing the ufinite Ma0Ure smack mare eideeeeahtlins 
belief that human beings were 


measurements throughout the physical universe. This Vieruvian man, 


lerlying this philosophy was the Proto Creaix Réumun dey Mander Nesomaue / 
nt from the rest of nature, designed in the image of God and containing 47 arsssrce, New York, New York 


vine and earthly aspects. This heroic vision of humanity, which views 


born of Renaissance humanism 


as the crowning glory of creation, was 


1 the biblical worldview and was the central pin that secured the figures 


ts the chief subject in art 


7 


and the rules 
and shade 

if pre-twentieth-century art academi run down the len 

ant artists who were capable of _——— 


almost universally includ human 


ume the most essential component of 


+ the previous chapters is ¢ 
en he enters the “life room, 
rure model, he will have a good chance af sux 


ot y technically accurate but also emotive and 


ty challenging, Thus, the principal objective during 


) arm the student Ww th the visual lexicon and 


fully 
wold 


lent could 
varded to the 


Past invested 
F attempted 


ns, and shapes 
While the figure 
ridden within a 
to do so, it is noe 
‘ of art is not to 


rather, it is to 


nature in order to expres’ 


lh 


or writer on art who has t 
t must have some bas 


f measurement. Although the 


dor interpreted by the artist. Kenneth Clark wrote 


s the particular vision of the artist. For 


figure, in order to be a beautiful monument to the human form, 


“Almost 
hought seriously about the aude has 

is of construction that can be stated in 
artist cannot construct a beautiful nude 


matical rules, he cannot ignore them. They must be lodged somewhere 


back of his mind or in the movements of his figures 


Lack ex 


lemish painting technique, com! 
; 2 qe dining s warm 


pa 


enderpainting on which he 


cooler, more opacee 


Opposite: 


Singer Sargent. Male Medel 


ting, cirea wigs, 


arwvas, 22x 328 inches 


urtesy of AJ. 


Kollar Fine Paintings 


ellow ctudent with john 
wrote that Sargent followed 


howe 


This gave Sargent such 


2 command 


of his technique that wethin a few 


years he was able to ach 


7 goal he 
sat for himself 


® w 

raghe mam Bouquerens, Shetch of Young 

Women, off on conver 18 inches, collection 
OF om carwan, +8 x v5 inches, coftecti: 


Of Fred amd Sherr 
9 ¥ Ross, courtesy of Art 


The o~ 
SMETCH reveals the hand of the artist and 


Ses es a glimpse of Bouguereau's working 


smethods. We can see a pale gray ground as 


wel as a light warm imprima 


worked 2 wath drawing and built up the 


inte whi 


Deewtihel modeling im the ights 


Oppowte Albert Herter ¥. 
Degwoed 891, of on carwas, aches 


emertesy of AL Kollar Fine Paintings 


The Sapanese woodblock prints in the back 
rownd mchcate some of Merter’s inspiration 
te created 2 gestural enclosure—trom the 
woman's face through the arc of her arm 
the dogwood flower and back again by way 
of the Gestant arm of the char 


ce and design as an artist, 
tudent’s education. Not many 
¢ past are often highly 
on as truth. Just as a tiny red= 
vificent tree, the frail human 
1, for greatness. The paintings of 
nts to the human condition. These artists S4¥: 
on individuals, just like the people we see EVERY 
or walking through the mall, and transformed 


ucation pre s a mental template for the student artist 


when drawing or painting from life. Training enables one t0 #6 


structure of the torso hidden inside the sagging old mame 


Top. Hppolyte Randrin, Scud 
Mas Siting, circa 1836, oil on 
a8 Ye inchees, Louvre, Paris, France 


Pree Corde Rew 


Art Resmerce. New Vert. New 


Abowe Hippotyte Randnin Young Mo> 
by the Seastore, 876, of OF carves 4 - 
gB*e inches, Louvre, Parts, France, courtesy of 
Art Renewal Center 


FRandrin executed the figure painting for the 
cater study trom the life mode! in hes stud 
otice how the figure remained ertutlly 


wenchanged, 2s Mandrin added an umagenativ« 
femdacape tor the final panting 


{ 
ny 


wledge of the practical aspects 


ers’ studios in the great periods of art didn’t prevent men 
g the elements they required for their development in the 


depict the hteral 


“sual information 
fF many hours of 
continuously shifting and 
rmation is compounded by the extreme 
translucency of skin hit by 
ude everything from the nuts 


esttire, composition, valagy 
artist to master a method of both 


ire he needs to succeed, 


Af 1 composite image 


entunies. The figure 
ntinues to represent 
part precisely because oF ite 
past, today’s atelier students 
ited time and resources 
zain command of the 
Tn time restrictions 


g my own, choose to train: 


ht away, simultaneously 


ge: We are at a disadvantage 
Having so much conflicting 
1 zing for the student. Students 


ing to master every method 


in the most servile imitation of the men with whom they were working. 
ately, this approach is I in directionless young people left to themselves help but spend the 


beautiful and fruitful years of their lives in incoherence?” 


ters of everything often 


natural to fear that one’s individuality may be lost through mgorous training, 


boundaries of the highly structured: H r, think of this process as akin to extracting gold from a rock. Many 


t rovide a framework within which , ipL must be sifted away before the gold is transformed into a luminous 
ee ted by an cight-nore scale; a metal. The rock is crushed and repeatedly subjected to extreme heat; 
Ii ek | ‘ old only rises up from the fires of the furnace. You cannot extract the 
ain all th ibilities for variation needed to give F 


ible metal without risking everything to get it. If all is Jost in the process, 
ups there was not enough there to begin with. The aspiration of a student 

t he to learn “to see” while mastering the techniques of art. The more 
cally adept we become, the greater our capacity to express our vision wall be, 
: ind of mastery allows art to become # pure vehicle for the artist's voice. 


11 music to speed metal. Likewise, the basic 

rk are the same and can be orchestrated 
1. Studying these unifying foundational principles 
r that will prevent him from being 


hile brilliant technicians, in any field, do not go unnoticed; technique alone 
not guarantee an enduring: achievement, Arts often derailed by technica 

ings, such as not having’ focal point or being poorly desaned Bowers i 

possible for an artist to achieve technical mastery and for his work to still 

| limited, Andrew Woeth has sai “think one's art goes fara a= Gee 

one’s love goes.” An artwork can be limited by the sensib y and the 


y ndividual’s personality consists precisely 
has received. What can he add when he ignores 
and of what men have already accom= 


nat already exists 


f their craft—the most original artist 


Antonio Loper Garcia, Woman im the Bath, 196i, 
oil om panel, 42°44 65% inches 


Loper Garcia creates intimacy through his 
choice of eye level and close quarters He 
paints the figure with objectivity, rendering 
both the woman and the background witty 
‘equal precision, 


Photo Cradit: image copyright © 2006 Arsicts 
Righea Society (ARS), New York / VEGAR, Mast 


zh some 


by being 


7 5 ories are numerous subfactors. For insta 
y of the artist thar ted ; 
anatomy, proportion, gesture, Hiker pict ead 
n includes considerations suck 
tons such as the size and shape of the 
, ; hing linear design, the hierarchy of value and color 
kes over the er, 
ver the ha nd soft edges. Value includes y 
a merous factors, such 
whil 
oa n and shape of the lights and darks, mood, pattern, and for 
the path o rn Lu ' 
f this 1es such as temperature, intensity ny, and 
fetal and hue 
witheall ider th siderations intuitively as they attack their 
n y beautiful 
then: 
nr Pantin: 
Michael Grimaldi, Versa, 2001, off on canvas, 
) mo 


x 


25'/2 inches, private collection 


By showing the model's back, rather than her 
or Caravaggio 


face, Grimaldi draws our attention to her ass 
sional 


universal archetype instead of celebrating the 
nique specific life of the model 
vone else 
ommon 
a icularly 
; ks look just 
Tee vtury 
aa fluid brilliance 
f cts that 


1inters manage 
\rtists like Vermeer 


tists could not, 


1 »mpletely 
managed to 
t today and also 
He was able to 


ve can breathe the 


jrawing as the 


Henry Hensche, may 


: to the success of & pices 


g: accurate 


and believable 


fa figure paintin: 


\ tion, convincing value, 


ust be believable, not actual, helps 
very fluctuation 


trying t 


n. (Hor 


ty of vi 


| accurate W 


al of primary in 


artist can get 


g from ti 


ma 


kind” to k 


» account for & 


ery decision 


» that they can 


wever, even a 


ion than with 


ithin the 


portance 


one area to 
hat one 

lly with warm 
ain consistency 
ne harmonious- 


1 block for beginnets is the evasive truth 
hi ration Opporte: Peter Paul thubens, Four Studies of # 


slor thy 
at will oil Head, col on carmeas, Measte (Art Ancient, Mustirs 


no such Royatse des Besse Arts, Brussets, Bebgiam 


o¢ can be found in skin as | 


arise cae ; ig as the The spontanesty and freetiness of these Deemctifial 
paint what he sees rathe 


Compare Dan Thomson 


+ than what he head stediet thow Rubens's vorneosity we # 


clf-portrait on page gt with Max painter. it in 0 


oder he became the inspire 


Hour on page 86. Both 
page 86. Both paintings have tion of so many Romantic artists, mnchuding 


jlor that is not 


Eugene Oetacrors and Theodore Géricault 


ted with skin, 


he figures are completely plausible withie 


‘ ntexts, Remember that objects have nc 


) actual intrinsic 


ply reflect the hue of the light source, The key is to squint a 
y is to squint and 


long with applying the relative color relationships. This is one 
pal lessons of the first color exercise (the warm-and-cool study 
| have worked with has been amazed by the color combination 


figure that emerge in this lesson. The artist must be faithful and 


ture but be bold enough to make mistakes and seek relat 


ing magical about the process; there is simply a direet correlani 


ract ind skill. Not any kind of practice, but concentrated focus on 


inciples of art—zeroing in on your weakest areas and trying 


your personal best. That said, there are many methods 


kills. Doing quick paintings has advantages, as the process ean 
1 artist to go directly for bold color changes and large distributions 
ind shadow. Alternately, bringing a work to a careful finish can teach 


at he 


| how to fully realize his vision. I recommend practicing both ways 


Js to bring to the picture initially to expedite the full 


lard way of beginning a painting is to sketch either in paint or charcoal 
proportions of your figure and then mass in the shapes of the shadow 
olor or in monochrome). The examples shown ir 
Louis David to Jacob Collins—all pay special 
Jest masses of value and to color in the light 


1, “If you spend a week on the head 


John Singer Sargent once said, 
you will be on the right track.” Co 
unify the lights and darks 


1—from Jacques 


accuracy in the broac 


ot put in the features, wer the 


1s expeditiously as possible; squint down and 
ile carefully modulating the edges. (Until the ground of the canvas 1s 
curacy of the piece.) Find the strongest 


{ it is difficult to judge the 
rison for believable 


s these provide a basis of compa 
masses are blocked im, pay full attention to 


ts while avoiding undermining the integrity 


and warm color notes, 


r relationships. Once the la 
1g form and placing the accen 


ie largest masses. 


ning artists are often tempted to rush through the awloward stages and 


ttain a facility not yet earned. Authenticity comes only thang Sane 


‘ : 
nly rob the 


and 
Pressuy 
g As me 


shua 


Susted at the slow 


orm. They 


brain the reward 


rules of art 
gain thar labe 


and wrestling 


| depth 


« details of a student's curriculum, the ultimate objective of an Lorenzo Lotta, Vena and Capi, crea 152-525, 
ition is to ensure that the student does not have to reinvent the v heel. oll on canvas, 36% x 437/s inches, Metropolitan 
Jents are given the tools they need to fulfill their vision and are Musqum of Art, News Vert, Meu Vert, guanciaes 
Mars. Charles Wrightaman gift, in hewor of 
y the community in which they are immersed to produce excellent 
vA Marietta Tree 
Working from life provides the most complex and noble of subjects 
1 This bay bowie | 
vho is well versed in the practice of life drawing can easily work on. s playful and highily symbolic Image, with 
Venus representing love and Cupid suggesting 
enging subjects with success. By getting a strong education, the bud 
B . fertility, beings together many aspects of the 
irtist is given a noble lineage that is essentially a blessing and a charge to pote 


1 do likewise. The new artist will have the same skills and tools that pro- 
Photo Credit: Image copyngtt © The Metropolitan 


humanity has yet attained 


« the greatest « chievements 
f the greatest cultural achievements I Nenciativef tet elecaal ee Sell a 


LESSON SIx 


COLOR STILL-LIFE 
PAINTING 


ynatic effect on a still-life paint 
impact, mood, and subject. Susan did a series of quick sketches to he's 
ner solidity her ideas. 


nt a simple 

neaning for het 
attaching 4 POPE 

loth on the rope 


Susan used this value poster study to solve a number of pictorial prob 
lems, such as the composition and the distribution of values. Notice 
how she subtly pushed the primary focal point by having the darkest 
and lightest areas coincide on the upper left-hand corner of the drapery. 


reating Your Still-Life Painting 


our still life by 
Y ketches. The small size 
as easily and execute 
ral small sketches with a 
1 stump (a piece of rolled-up 
ipes and push the graphite into 
larkest darks. However, you can do your 


ot whatever else you 


ister study to explore the shapes 
This exploration can 
1 irious ways. Susan chose to doa 


r visualize the halftones 


t uur still lite 


as it helped he 


hifts. A wipeout can be executed 


an did a few color poster studies to de 
f color before she continued to the lar 
are often referenced and compared with t 


successfully the artist's initial vision was reall 


v any color; Susan chose raw er. S| 
paint directly from the tube onto the palette and mi 

with a small amount of o¢ ineral spi ake it 
more malleable, She then placed the mixture uniformly 
on the surface with a brush. Using a rag, she remowed 
light areas to create the di tween shadow ar 

yht shapes 

Now do your color poster study. Susan executed hers in 
mall format by shghtly squinting her eves and laying on 


imple tiles of paint. She was striving to create the distilled 


visual impression of the pattem of the wsition along 
with the feeling of luminosity and natural color. This 
process also gave her the opportunity to see what color 


would work for the final painting and to 


combinations 
senes af colors on her 


determine if she had an approp 
colors Susan selected in the end were somewhat 


alette. Ths 


unconventional, as they were fairly intense, However, she 


¢ mixed 


did not use these hues unadulterated. Rather, 


neutral tones and strings of color of varying intensity 


until she had a complete palette of colors. 


For the final painting, Susun did « carefill drawing, 


which she transferred to the canvas. She next did a maw 


vansterred her drawing omto the canvas, providing a proportional 
powtonal gusde for the final puece. 


Susan employed a wipeout underpainting to capture the ess 
value poster study. The composition and value distribution was 

in with this coat of paint, which allowed Susan to finish the work by 
solely focusing on color changes 


1 white cloth helped her to 


t there appeared to be 
i ate to seeing tiny shifts 
Ir took her a while to see 
Additionally, she learned 
sarily make something 
yellow or orange 
though they are 
n v nt for this phenomenon, 


with straight white and @ 


Opposite: In this work consistency was more instrumental than Sccuraey 


enerating the appearance of truth. The colors in the white cloth ware 


so delicate that they could be interpreted many different ways: Therefor 
Susan needed to faithfully adhere to the color scheme that she had 


choten to bring the work to conclusion 


Susan Bari Price, Surrender, 2006, oil on canvas, 17 x 23 inches, COME 


of the Aristides Classical Atelier 


ra 


LESSON SEVEN 


COLOR FIGURE 
PAINTING 


When doing her thumbnail sketches, Susan was contemplating whet! 
e Having a correct drawing of the model is critical for the believability and 
she wanted to make the figure an open form and merge the shadow 
beauty of the final work. For this image, Susan chose to draw directly on 
into the background or a closed form with either a complete contour : 
the canvas and then carefully and lightly ink over her lines before she 
4 small area of lost edges around the halftones ted painting 


nain light source was a Next, create a color poster study, When maki 1 paintir 


1 above the model at about a 45-degre sc: artist iv offen tine comcensed ~wistk wihias acl eaeeal 
is supplemented by natural light from a life but what color works pictorial 
ight, which generated the reflected lights. model in this g 
hting configuration—a dominant light drapery. Howe was sos 


she realiz 


ubordinate light from the left—allowed poster stui 


ire to remain in shadow she decided to make some adjustrnent 


{ with the pictorial push 


Setting Up Your Painting reating Your Figure Painting Once you are s 


ution by doing a drawing 


of thumbnail sketches to the process closer 


) understand classi ting a 


cither directly on your canvas or on a separate piece of 


Gathering Your M , not choose to Use Hf the overall composition and value distribution 
0 ) jer your background: elect ketch that captures your idea, _ paper (which you will then tran cont Tardis 
r the same as parts 1¢ poster study in oil paint and in a slightly case, Susan did a charcoal sketch directly on the canvas 
Je of the model. than your sketches, such as 8 x 10 inches. and then inked over it extremely lightly with a fine 
cround or does the reflected vill allow you to push your composition one —_—perhanent pen 
ther. Specifically, you will be able to determine the 


r around the figure? 
htest contrast, play with edgework, decide Next, create the underpainting, Susan covered the whole 


However, some lighting and 
t your purposes better 


Ling around the figure in the way of props, surface with a layer of raw umber mixed with a lide mineral 


SP dong ele spirits and then wiped out the lights. You could doa 


This color poster study answered Susan's questions about what color Susan could have progressed in many different ways at this point 
es would work best for the background and ground plane as well as chose to do a wipeout for the underpainting of her final piece bec 
ange of colors that would work for the skin. she wanted the finished work to be predominantly tonal and kne 


approach would easily integrate with her overpainting 


eakest areas 


whole 


vas understanding: 
1 cool colors. She was 
n cool side with= 
1 with the warmth 
in the opposite side of 
gradation of tone could 
between the edges 


shed painting alternates betwes » largely unmodulated 


n the figure, and areas with carefully 


ed lights on the figure: 


il on canvas, courtesy of the Aristides 


Masterworks 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


STILL-LIFE PAs 


Nature Tamed 


nothing is commonplace, 


r are the most fundamental beauties,” 


ts inception, the still life, or mature morte (dead nature), has encompassed 

le range of subjects and an even wider range of intended purposes, 
| istorically, the goals of this art form have ranged from literal representation 
rranve work intended to convey a story or message, The still-life painting 


ctimes been thematic, with symbolic meaning that would have been 
t to the viewers of the time. For example, a still-life form called vanifar 
painting) showed the fleeting nature of worldly endeavors and the 
f humanity with such things as globes representing travel, books 
ng knowledge, skulls or decaying fruit indicating the inevitability of 
tality, and extinguished candles representing the passing of a life. Ar 
the still life was intended to document the wealth of a patron, 
sods, flowers, and the like. Another common form of the still lite 
ipe l'oeil (meaning “trick the eye”), which seeks to create such a 
ncing illusion that the viewer is led to believe that the painted objects 
|. Yer another form was the allegorical still life, which used different 
to represent people and situations with the goal of relating a moral 


\.\ still life most commonly takes the form of a celebration of the 
lominantly inanimate world we engage with daily. These objects may 
us joy or frustration; either way, they are essential to our lives, 

|, days are bordered by these displays, which include deliberately placed 


ots in my kitchen window, family photographs taped to the wall 
hown in the painting on the following page), and stacks of books and 


crs thrown in a happenstance manner on my desk. In art, these ‘st 


te are distilled into images with the power to engage with modern life 


! speak to a new generation. 


for everything exists visibly by means of light and color, and light 


— DANIEL PARKHURST (from The Pringer in Oi?) 


Opposite: Jeffrey Ripple, Persimmas Sramcines, 
2001, oll om carwas, 26 x 19/2 Inches, courtesy 
of Hackett Freedman Gallery 


The objects in this closed-form painting are in 
complete relief against the background. Ripple 
achieved a heightened realism by juxtapouing 
the sumptuously modeled forms with flat 
areas of color. 


Previous Spread: Steven Asssel, D (detail), gpd, 
oll on canvas, 62/2 « 98'/: inches, courtesy of 
Forum Gallery 


nan admired of respected subject in art. Rather, 


Although artists since antiquity often 


vithin their paintings, works featuring the still life as 
1 no cre as a serious art form until the seventeenth 
Ch nage of artists was waning, since 


ous subject matter in art, so artists began to be 
merging middle class, whieh had an interest in 
ind still-life work. During this time the still life 
1 manifests himself in all of nature and that even the 
in reveal something of the Divine. In the eighteenth 
ised still life to glorify the excesses of the time; the 
oncept of decoration for its own sake and encouraged 
irk. However, the austere art academies, which by the mid 
‘tury were prevalent throughout Europe, had little interest in 
irchy of subject matter established by the academies dictated 
gious, and mythe val painting were the most serious art 
portraiture and landscape, with still life ranking last. 


he that God had chosen the human form 


belief was the the 


Above: Abott Handerson Thayer, Raves, circa 
1896, oll on canvas, 22% « yrs inches, 
Smithsonian American Art Museum, 
Washington, 0. 


The delicacy of the ephemeral rove petals i in 
stark contrast with the heaviness of the earth: 
‘emware pot. The blue accent forms the color ery 
Thayer vigorously painted this (mage; we can 

‘vee straight to the underpaintingg in many places. 


Photo Credit Seuthvanion Amer 
Washington, D.C 


san Art Museo 


Art Resource, Mew Viet, Mew Wenle 


Opposite: Juliette Aristides, Biography 2007, 
oll on canvas, 36 «26 inches 


The shallow depth of field amd naturatatic 
shadows define this 2s a classic trompe loi 
work executed in 4 contemporary mannee 
‘The painting contains many alerments that 
relate to my personal lite in Seattle, 


Geoff Laurence. Survir 


18 x 96 inches 


Laurence isa dynam a 
peaceful composit 


obyects underscores 


As an adult, he discovered family secr 


shaped his destiny. In thes image 
combines strong technique w 


message 


the forms. Each object can be 


refore secondary in ‘portance, 


pect s ho 


in and artists 


ite, so the still life rose 


inues to our day 


particular time or frame of 
me as from meen 

can communicate 
tacked by the bed, food in 
get a glimpse into the mind 

t hooses in a particular 
it the artist's TOOM, sot} 
Th Uist 1s not just a passive 
vality and worldview, 


pon which the artist 


create what 
still life we are given 

in everyday objects 
form the ordinary and 

nterpreted in the 
very day are vehicles 


, and the love of 


> be far more 


parse language of a poem . 
hier narrative, the objects 

1 expression than they * 
with a plex background, 
¢ the entire vantage point 
ng as simple as adjusting 
pie in change its entire 


eground, middle 


r closed or expansive 


1 in space can feel either 


essage 


tion of the light source cam 


g or a disturbing 
rent mood than cool, 


nal character of the piece 


ir edges; or whole object® 


termines the character of the piece. It can be used decoratively or 


bunched up in a particular area to draw focus or distributed to 

uttern and movement. Whether the color is symbolic, literal, or decorative 
1¢ feeling of a work of art, Choice of palette and distribution of color 
vo of the different configurations, however, in fact, the varmables that 
cd to create a painting are limitless. Because of this freedom the still- 


re continues to capture the imagination of many artists and patrons. 


llowing pages we will examine the ways both historical and contem- 
irtists used major and minor principles of art to construct their unique 
We will become detectives trying to uncover the factors that contribute 
ot the work. Examining composition, value, color, and many other 
ts in the work of others can aid our understanding of painting and help 
ur own vision. In the text that accompanies the work, I generally analyze 
lement of cach piece; however, feel free to apply any principle you 


pertinent in your own analysis. 


f 


Joba Morra, Mertz 2, 2002, oll om canvas, 
courtesy of Hirschi @ Adler Modern 


Morra creates smail color sketches for every 
panting he does during what he calls hes 
“gathering of ideas phase.” Depending on the 
piece, he then either does a careful drawing 
and enlarges it or he masses in a raw umber 
wash-in directly on the final canvas, forming a 
gestural sweep that initially spears chaotic 
but that coalesces into an accurate drawing, 


Jean-Baptiste-Siméon 
Chardin 


French, 1600 


—— 1 vada 
Ceara. erry ’ t Académie 
seen, GUase tate s — 
o~ eee As Renew 


ven- 


works than in the 


1 with a fight 
red. He used 
¥. vermibon, 
ithers. Hle 
his brush 


rdin was 


{ always from 
worked well from 
vified through 

in its technique. 


shows same 
Dennis 
ghly applied. 
ietails, with 
-ground 


mosphere. 


u » guide the eye 
n the left to the 
The overall tone o& 
read ax primary 
v fade completely i. 
ickground, and the 
ach to has subject manter 


Henri Fantin-Latour 


For twelve 


t masters, 


brought 
which he is now 


1 casual feeling, 


ated a formally 
, ¢ center of 
io = I nt and 
“= clusters. 
ements (such as 
roken blocks of 
> . reground), making, 


favorites among his works 
" anation, as the unity 

s and values © 
makes up not 

) the tabletops 


ts on the left are the 
ple of using simulta~ 
f more, is a TeCu S 


a = 


William Nicholson 


(English, 1872-1949) 


William Nicholson worked as a 

although he is perhaps best known f 

created with his brother-in-law James Pryde at the beginning of his 
Nicholson got his training in Paris at the Académie Julien. He pain 
of subjects, including pe andscapes, and military scenes. Ini 
knighted in honor of his contributions to portrait painting. (One of h 


is in the collectior » of England.) In spite of Nicholson's m 
faceted abilities, 1 have long been considered the stror 


of his fine art works. Nic id not begin to paint the still life: 


until 1907, when he was 3: 


Nicholson's small ces combine an elegant simplification Of 
relationships with a pair 
restraint in his use of tone, j 
» strong compositions. In Stae 
tings, it is possible to si 
shifts in tonality into ¢ 
economy of means as he abstracts the space; the light wall of the 
becomes the ground plane. If you cover up the knives (which delineate 
edge of the tabletop) and the highlights, the image is revealed to be su 
flat. If you squint, the shadow of the pitcher and the pitcher itself 
dark circular form. 


The painting The Silver Casket highlights Nicholson's deliberate 
notat He offset a limited palette with a few sparks of intense €h 
A key color note and a few details are all that anchor this image (0! 
the artist strikes a brilliant balance of abstract and representational 60 
In these two pieces, Nicholson combines a breadth of vision fo 
compositional elements with the small, idiosyncratic forms of i 
observed reality, a hallmark of much great work seen through 


ee ee 


Walter Murch 


\ noved to New York 
2 Anhile Gorky whe 
a 4 ing Murch 
= “3 istant stained-glass 
t tation was 


artists of his 


Metropolitan 
‘ M vf American 
seer gee 
tent th .s 
bject, such 
ilb, which he 


ts, such as Oranges, 
itmosphere and 
and lend a 
© panna imparted by 
z, scratches, and 
indling of paint. In this 
nical object by softenttig 
© base of the radio . 
y through the images 
< reverse shift & 5 


Opposite: Antonio Léper Garcia, Skinned Rabbit, 
1972, off on panel, 207 x 237s inches 


Lage: Garcia's objective gaze captures every- 
‘thing trom the blood spatters on the table to 
‘the thin sheath on the rabbit's muscle He 
‘has the remarkable ability to create a visual 
balance. re-creating every nuanced form white 
— 
Phate Condit: image copyright © 2006 Arists 
(Rights Secsery (ARS), New York / VEGAP, Madd 


Antonio Lépez Garcia 


(Spanish, born 1936) 


Antonio Lépez Garcia was born in Tomelloso, Spain, and was taught as 
child by his uncle, the renowned painter Antonio Lopes Torres. His tale 
recognized very carly, and by age thirteen he enrolled at the Fine A 
in Madrid. A great admirer of the art of the past, Lopez Garcia then 
his studies on his own at the Prado and received scholarships to sm 
He gained a great appreciation for Spanish realism and is influenced p 
by Diego Velazquez. 


Lépez Garcia's paintings create a faithful pictorial testimony of the 
around him, including commonplace domestic interiors and e 
individuals, desolate vistas and garden scenes, and everyday objects $0 
skinned rabbit shown here. In this image Lépez Garcia has combi 
abstract shapes that offset the intensely observed smaller forms. By 


viewer's eye level, he has created a sense of intimate space. 


Precise, intense, enigmatic works like this painting encourage the’ 
reexamine the presence of ordinary objects. Lopez Garefa’s process 
slow; some paintings take the better part of fifteen years to comp 
example, his cityscapes (such as the one shown on page 78) are paint 
air over several years and are meticulously re-created at specific hou 
seasons, and under very precise lighting conditions. If buildings: 
and replaced with other structures, Lopez Garcia adjusts his p 
and adding as needed. He is obsessive and aa h 
visual truth. He also prefers large-scale formats, where repr a 
close to ordinary perception. Other works se sass 
that enhance the intensity of the image. Lopez Garefa is an 
by many contemporary realists as their favorite living painter. 
thetic and love of painterly verisimilitude ensure he will leave 


Above: Norman Lundin, Night: Roo by the Sea 
2006, off on camvas, 22 x 32 inches, courtesy 
Framcine Seders Gallery 


Lundin’s interest in subtie shifts 9 tonality 
and temperatures reflects his artistic influ 
ences and hes environment. the gentle grays in 
hs paintings are often found in the overcast 
shies of Seattle, where he lrwes 


Opposite: Norman Lundin, Studio im Helf: 
Light #2, 2006, off on carwas, 96 1 84 inches 
courtesy of Francine Seder Gallery 


Lumdin is interested in tone and temperature 
Sith His working method invotves creating « 
warm-and-coo! underpainting using white 
runt sienna (or raw umber), and ultramunne 
hue This first layer solves the initial compos 
Gonal, walse. and tempersture Secisions and 
forms the foundation tor bes final pass, which 
fhe creates using 2 brreted palette 


Norman Lundin 


(American, born 1938) 


Lundin did his undergraduate work at the School of the Art Institute 
Chicago and completed his graduate studies at the University of Ci 
Early in his career Lundin was awarded a Fulbright scholarship to 


Seite ard Munch in Norway, where he was also exposed to the 
ther Scandinavian artists, in particular Wilhem Hammershoi, The 
light in the sparse compositions in the paintings by these artists had ain 


Lundin 


Although Lundin has worked figuratively in the past, his recent work 
n landscape and contemplative interiors that evoke emotions of melanehe 
and longing. He paints the open spaces toward which he is drawn, the 
cfine the space around them. 
such as cans, bottles, and tools on a table in a sunlit 


¢ of man. 


in his work are there only to bette 


srizontal lines, which convey strength and stability. The placid 
irrors the window ledge, while the window sill is visible through t 
glass. Lundin’s careful placement of the empty glass hints at human’ 
while his judiciously selected color and the limited tonal range convey 


quiet mood 


Lundin initially does a warm and cool underpainting, using white; 
w umber), and ultramarine blue. This first layer solves the i 
P , temperature, and value decisios i 
Limited palette. Studio in Half-Light #2 exhibits Lundin’s d r 
color and temperature. It employs the primary colors—ted, blue, 
which are found on the objects on the ledge; these are set against @ 
phere of carefully shifting neutrals. The painting is a harmonious: 


positi 


deliberately controlled palette and orchestration of space m 
and meditative, a pertect reflection of the artist himself. 


e 


Above: Daniel Sprick, Corner Window, 2001 


oll on panel, 24 x 36 inches 


Sprick’s restrained use of red as an accent color 
in the label of the can enlivens the surface of the 
painting and creates visual hierarchy. Here the 


vhewer looks into Sprick’s studio and backyard. 


Opposite: Daniel Sprick, Mill Pitcher, 2003, 
oil on panel, 24 x 24 inches 


For his major works Sprick creates separate 
studies and preliminary drawings before slow/y 
working on his panels, applying layer upon 
layer of paint. The process frequently takes 
two months for a single painting. 


Daniel Sprick 


(American, born 1953) 


man School of Art, the National 


Academy of D. , Mesa College, and the University of Northern Colorado, 
He i ebte -especially the Northern Renaissance 

pai reer, R in, Roger van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, 
and Jan and Hubert Van E whom he admires for their ability to create a 

believable look at invisible realms and supernatural happenings. 

Sprick works under natural north light, which allows for a beautiful, cool, and 


‘onstant light thre 


natter is often common house- 


y refuse such a 


ells, orange peels, milk cartons, 


Chinese food container j withered flowers; he transforms these into objects 


»f metaphysical beauty. For Sprick, p 


nting is entwined with the process of 
contemplation; looking inward spark 


th 


s imagination. For all his devotion to 


1¢ realist tradition in painting, Daniel Sprick’s views are entirely contemporary 


and surprisingly abstract 


Milk Pitch 


s a precisely balanc 


omposition. If you drew a diagonal line 

from the upper-left to the lower-right corner, you would see that all the 

objects are clustered in the left triangle, with a large area of white space and 

just a few dark elements on the right-hand edge to offset them. Sprick also 

strikes a delicate balance with his use of color. The predominantly cool tem=- 
perature of the image is accented by several intense color notes. Even though } 
the red rose against the green cloth on the left side provides a stronger color 
contrast, the peach steals the show by virtue of its near-central placement, simple 


form, strong value contrast, and big color jump. 


In Corner Window the magical sits alongside the mundane. The coal, muted 
colors of the twilight world outside recede in space, an impression created BY 
soft edges and a narrow value range. By comparison, a bright lights shines OF 
his interior objects, exposing their forms and possible meanings. The sinistet 
quality of the axe and red drips along the soup can contrast with the purity 
and enchantment of the levitating roses. pe 


Above: Scott Fraser, Three Pieces, 2003, oll on 


panel 17/2 x 14 inches 


The narrow depth of field, myriad details, 
and accurate placing of the shadows all make 


this piece convincingly trick the eye 


Opposite: Scott Fraser, Thin Fragile Line, 1992, 
ilon panel, ¥6 x 20 inches 


Fraser starts his underpaintings with a thin, 
transparent wash of high:key colors For hes 
overpaintings. he premixes warm and coo! 
‘color bands on his palette so that he can apply 
ust the right color quickly, using the largest 
‘brush possible. He aims to get thongs right in 
ithe first heavy coat of paint and follows with 
Getalls, asing 2 emalier brush to manipulate 

, the surface and achieve volume 


~ 


cott Fraser 


u 
American, born 1957) 


Institute, the University of 


vede, Germany. He spent a period of 
i by the northern European artists 


; hniques of past masters, such as glazing. Fraser's work 


ee from the golden age of still life, 


¢ draws from the past is 


ynal still-life objects in an 


with such things as 


d by his surroundings and 
ickers can all be found in his 
t that his wife, Bronwyn, 


painting Fraser's mastery of warm 


r for subtle shifts in temperature. 
get an idea of t »mplexity and frequency in temperature shifts that create 
from the left-hand side of the 

»n the right. This continual undulation gives 


an effect of natural I P, 1 contemporary trompe l'oeil work. 


Fraser has created a formal, balanced composition, where the two sides are 


tially mirror ir another. The focal point is a dark note, whereas 


in Thin Fragile L 


¢ the primary clement is a light note. 


The artist describes his working process as very simple and direct. He prefers (0 
work from life and under north light because the light is cool and casts & warm 
luminous shadow. Little medium is used, and the underpainting starts with a thin 
transparent wash of high key colors. Warm and cool color strings are premixed 
on the pallette so that just the right color can be applied quickly using the largest 
brush possible. At times whole areas will be scraped off, passages changed, and 
thin veils of glaze or opaque color will be applied as needed, However, the aimn is 7 
to get things right in the first heavy oil coat to maximize freshness and luminosity. 
Details follow with smaller brushes to manipulate the paint surface and achieve 
volume. To direct the viewer's eye in subtle ways, particular attention is 
where edges fall away in contrast to other areas of tight focus. 


HAPTER EIGHT 


ORTRAIT PAINTING 


ntimate Likeness 


reates these raptures in the ) 
ated. If you look superfics 
t you have only a common n a 
é — THOMAS COUTURE (from ¢ 
om Conversations on Art Methsds) 
ons—from the funereal t 
\ereal portraits of ancient 
< nci Opposite: Jusepe de Ribera, Archimedes, 1630, 
g oman emperors to the society paint oll on canvas, 49 hes, Prad 
| a5, 49" x 397/s inches, Prado 
. |, portraiture is a celebration of a single Madrid, Spain, courtesy of Art Renewal Center 
ed and waned in popularity over the Archimedes was a famous Greek math 
was a famous Greek mathematician 
+ noted that portraiture + t 
I Uhat portraiture was “out at the and inventor who was portrayed by Ribera as 
t ars later, in the Renaissance, it had fully Benes pidineiphion 


idmired for its ability to celebrate the individual. 


nd years of portraiture behind us. With the 


many say that portrait 


‘o offer. However, no matter how thoroughly art 


1ins virtually unexplored. We live in 


iced by humanity. We have unique fears 


\ pervasive, existential uncertainty 


person, we see only one aspect—his or her 


iental way, we as human beings experience much 


ities. Inside each of us is the composite of our experiences, 
,perament; trapped within our skulls exists a fantastic 
u nd htmares. Regardless of how many friends we have or 


ur 


parent, these people are excluded from 
We can infer the 
al 


periences, and emotions 


snly truly know our own, Our 
is able to convey 


sonal inter 


ire transmitted to others through art, which 


thoughts. Likewise, looking at great aft gives us a chance te 


inermost thoughts, to see through their eyes 


Above: Artist Unknown, Mummy Portrait of a 
Young Woman with a Double Pearl Necklace 
from Fayum, circa C.t. 160, encaustic on wood. 


Agyptisches Museum, Staatliche Museen zu 


Berlin, Berlin, Germany 


While this image captures the likeness of a 
woman who died almost two thousand years 
ago, it also displays a sophistication and 


aesthetic that are remarkably contemporary. 
Photo: Ingrid Geske-Heiden 


Photo Credit: Bildarchiv Preupischer Kulturbesitz 


Art Resource, New York, New York 


Opposite: Odd Nerdrum, Self-Portrait in Profile, 
9998, oil on canvas, 33 x 30 inches, courtesy of 
Forum Gallery 


Most self-portraits directly confront the viewer; 
here we see the artist in profile. The impasto 

Tights pull the side of his face close to the viewer, 
while his features dissolve into the background 


Within the 


id of narrative found in portraiture, we can re t 
| can recognize that 
at we 


»t alo rd. more than eve VOr i 
\ re. Today, more than ever, the world needs powerful portraiture 


The ke vhich various forms of media permeate our lives ensures that we 


ated with an endless stream of faces, many bel 


onging to people we 
vill never know. Great portraiture rebels 


unst our society's tendency to 


rize, and objectify those around us. By celebrating a single 


ersonality, portraiture provides a humanizing influence in an age of detachment 
5 a ent, 


Great works of portraiture can also provide an authentic encounter with 


another person, revealing 


im in his humanity ‘part from any job he does or 


any social role he performs. Wh 


nIcatcha 


limpse of the real person, my 


ptions are demolished, along with the barriers created by such things 


, sex, and nat 


ynality. I encounter not just an idea, theme, or 


yr but a person, documentation of someone who walked the Earth as a 
distinct human life. As author Norbert Schneider said, almost no other genre 
of painting is capable of transmitting such an intimate sense of a lived 
presence over so great a distance of time. Good portraiture invites us into a 
lationship with the painting; great portraiture leaves us little choice but to 
enter into the experience and life of the sitter. Portraiture, at its best, allows 
to step outside the limitations of mortal language for a moment to join 


minds with another individual. At its core, portraiture is about relationships— 


the relationships among the artist, the patron, the sitter, and the viewer, all of 


whose internal, wordless narratives have the opportunity to cross paths at the 


juncture of the painting 


Art based on nature needs no interpreter; it speaks directly to us. The intelligence, 
hope, love, desire, and fear of the artist stir our emotions and connect with us 
us viewers. We look at the outward form and see signs of the inward stirrings 
of a spirit. The more accomplished the artist, the more the means used to 
create the painting fade into a transparent vehicle for self-expression. When I 
look at the portrait of Lucas Van Uffel by Anthony Van Dyck on page 193, 

I am looking at a composite image. Van Uffel has been transformed into a 
classic Van Dyck painting, while still being recognizably himself. This work of 


art is not only technically brilliant but has been created with empathy: 


Not surprisingly, self-portraits are often the most sensitively done portraits: 
These are not commissioned works; they are created purely for their own sake, 
and that authenticity shows in the work. For this reason, artist self-portraits 


are my favorite branch of this genre 


Portraiture manifests itself in diverse ways, yet in the broadest sense, there ats 
the institutional and the personal. The 


a likeness of a 


two primary branches of portraiture 
institutional portrait is concerned not only with capturing 


ic in a 
private individual but with establishing and portraying him to the public 


en idealizes, his image. The history 


way that secures his status and enhances, ¢ 


Gustave Courbet, Wounded Man, 1844-18 


cif on canvas, 32 x 38°Vs inches, Musée d'Orsay, 


Paris, France, courtesy of Art Renewal Center 


Courbet considered himself to be a revolu 
tionary set against the artistic establishment 
of his day. He painted himself many times 
through his career, including this image, which 
he finished when he was twenty-six 


of official portraiture can be seen in the representations of leaders from the 


vever, other types 
Egyptian pharaohs to the presidents of our own country However, other type 
sf public individuals also invested in portraiture, including philosophers, 


scholars, clergy, merchants, and guild members. These official portraits show 


wealthy, and discerning. The 


the sitter/patron as worldly, educated, pio 
s vate 
institutional portrait artist is part myth maker, as he transforms a private 


i etence, and strength 
individual into a public persona that exudes power, competence, and if 


among myriad other ideal attributes. 


s ~ the Palai 
< 2ubens was hired to decorate the Pala 
In one such circumstance, Peter Paul Rubens was hired to d 


loging the life of Marie de 
du Luxembourg with monumental canvases cataloging the life 


e she had a 
‘ounts, NV as not a good-natured person; u 
Médicis. By all accounts, Marie was n ee 


serable marriage 
omplic sundane life and a mise 
mplica yet 6 


i « 1s comm 
patron while fulfilling the stipulation that his ¢ 


way to flatter his 
of her life. Rubens brilliantly solved the conundrum by 


represent the facts 


, while his wife, Fanny, sits under a ream of fabric and stares 


nythology to 


urround the life of this 


queen. He p 
the Pantheon of Greek gods: the Fates : 
1 


lucation is led by Apollo, 


»med to France by Neptune 


ainted Marie 
Weave the unborn 
Athena, and the three ( 


himself; her oronation is 
beings throwing petals. Rubens 


ITaces; 


attended 
tee Teated a piece of fiction thar 
Maric’s rise to power as one of divine destiny 


she was portrayed 
life, inhabiting a world of god ne Was Portrayed a 


rather than men a 
ice in all who viewed the canvases. F wish 


d inspiring awe 


Rubens worked for me; 


morning Commute to my studio in a chari t driven b 
jot driven by 
ind accompanied by the 5 


personification of inspiration in the form of 


ore subtle example that typifies 


official portraiture was 
urtist Gilbert Stuart. Wk 


made by the 
1en Stuart Painted a picture of Geo 
he presented the world with an influential 


Washington hac 


statesman and pres 


| no teeth. (He used uncomfortable 
ccasions.) And his face had warts 


ntures only 
and pox marks, Stuart realized 


varts and all” was antithetical to the purpose of the 


o by carefully selecting his facts, Stuart created a painting that 


ke Washington without being a photographically accurate account 


in idealized version of the president, a combination of the 


Washington intermingled with his role as a national hero. 


tional portrait offers a personal face for public institutions. The sundey 


iversity presidents, and government officials of today are the subjects 
ttution portraits of our era. These portraits are no longer created 
tim to communicate the gumption of a potentate, yet they continue 


tain a respectful distance from the specifies of the sitter’s personal life 


oncerned not only with capturing the likeness of an individual but 


promoting status fall into the category of society portraiture. For 
the beautiful society paintings of John Singer Sargent captured the 
f his era by turning each of his subjects into a figment of his own 
ation. He made each of his sitters into a perfect archetype of the ime— 


gracious, intelligent, and jeweled Madonna living the nineteenth- 


y high-society life 


opposite end of the spectrum from the official and society portraits are 


; ividual, whether 
snes that are concerned with the unique attributes of an individual, wh 


y ‘ 7 5 son 
or private. For instance, Sargent’s painting of Robert Louis a 
a iv 
ky portrayal of the author twisting his beard and pacing across Als Hing 
off to the side 


- . idual its include 
picture. Some of the most extreme of these individual portra 


= se ok Hf deformity, 
in which artists, fascinated by irregularity of proportion and 


son the malformations of individual sitters. en ! 
que heads fall into this category: Likewise Jusepe de Ribert painted 


Top: Koo Schadler, Profite of Giri with Peart 
Battons, 2003, egg tempera on panel, 7x 5'2 


Schadler is a contemporary artist reviving an 
ancient technique. Her tiny passtings are 
meticulously executed, yet convey warmth 
and personality, 


Above: Robert Basser, Jeff, oll on panel, 2004, 
78x 5 Valinches, courtesy of Forum Gallery 


Bauer's eghly detaded works appear to capture: 
every hair of fis sitter, which i all the more 
remarkable considering the tiny size of his 


images. This painting conveys a sense of int 
macy, a8 it draws the wewer into its small workd, 


Leon Bonmat, Seif- Pert 
* W855, off on panel 


inches, Musée 4’ Orsay, Paria, France 


bes jenty two-year-old Bonnat st 
confidently at u aan 
Hy at the viewer His three-quarters 
anges porirst witha meuntainci and 
Pres a nod to the alan MighRenaasnce 


srdinary, and earthbound elements of his sitter 


te the ugly 
expression of his worldview, 


lubbed foot, 


ienity without hiding his 
ee 
he countenance of the queen as af 


h court life, paunting 
cks of portrait artists, past and 


) gued Span 
’ recessible the lofty, and 
L. His paintings of the pale face | analyze the w 
F P 
f King Phill j ¥ fa friend im of better understanding thet language and working 
here is almost no subject hander to draw! Gr pales than the human 
pecially the fact ‘il bebe 
Ir temporary times, artists such as Lucia Freud push inomalies to the face. Familiarity with the fice and ong eae 
treme g I tters with sagging skin and asymmetrical id survival make it difficult to see it dispasst i 
fear he systems of master artists We can identity what tools they used to 
f er ct 4. He 1s to rejoice in the worn out, » is : ¥ 
accomplishing th sk. We k ig choices of 00 
eabees nesses away from the grave. His pantni lishing ther tke We wil Ska uae 
: 1 color to appree f f ’ ible to apply what & 
f Quee lizabeth © opr of idl ation; he pushed the image to appr their achievements a apphy 
ir systems to our own art 


Frans Hals 


(Dutch, 1581-1666) 


‘id masters from the Golden Age of Dutch painting 


known for his lively portraiture. Not much is known for certain 
twenty-nine, when he became a member of the 
Stl Haar where he lived the greater part of his life) 

C azzio influenced him, not in his use of chiaroscuro but 
types of figures he portrayed. Hals painted a variety of interesting 
as EYP: topers, musicians, and other street types. His Clown 
and ¢ Woman are both characteristic of the early portraits for 


Ha traiture style was revolutionary in both its content and its techniques 
His humble t usually shown in a jovial mood. Prior to this, portraiture 
had always beer rious affair. Even when the subject was smiling, such as in 

iniesitidhs tha Gnu tim eae Leonardo da V Mona Lisa, the expression was very slight. Smiling figures 
ane ud tat f idiocy or lunacy. However, Hals managed to convey an 

Para, France a ent and with his subjects. His loose brushwork 

Portrait painting flourished in a penod of and painterly style added to the feeling of itters’ vibrancy. 

fp history when religious art was banned. 

The portraits of Frans Hals reflect the rising The painterly, oil sketch quality of Hals’s work influenced many nineteenth= 
ptimism of people in early seventeenth stists, such as Edouard Manet, who were seeking a greater freedom 
century Netherlands eae teaches ws scademic methods popular at that time. Hals'’s paintings 

Opposite: Frans Hals, Clown with a Lute, circa appear to be dont 4 but analysis has shown that they were created 

1623, of on canvas, 27 zx 24/0 inches, aseadlw th ive layers of paint, as were most of the works done in his 


courtes: Renewal ; 
Louvre, Paris, France at Pat 3 day. Unlike his contemporaries, however, Hals allowed the surface to show his 


Hale's portraits of performers are often ad, by applying a loose underpainting on top of a quick chalk drawing 
comideredtocapturetheessenceofatypeof —o.-<ibly directly done on a midtone gray or pink ground 
person rather than to portray an exact likeness 


of specific indwidual 


Anthony Van Dyck ) 


‘nts : 
| 
i n herefore 
to various 
- | Dyck 
ing 
Opposite Aath mn Dych 
cree e2>-vey od © ") . Van Uffel, we cam 
~ York sccessful. Both his 


Metropolitan Museum © 
sitter. He often 


New York 
Fins image captures Ven Utte! 2 ecaith 
ocecdenbege ’ if his sitters looking 
Pamiah merchant and smpownes, at hes deud 
; powerful compositions 
Juence can be seen 18 


gs though we have past nterrupte 
feck ap at thee three-quarter port 


kgrounds and clothing, 


emmveyn movement and ctegence 


Phare Coase tage -oF 


Rieceee af Act) Act Rzseuces, Mew York, ew 


Herman Doomer was a well-known furniture 
maker who worked in ebony, Rembrandt also 


painted Doomer’s wife, Baertie Martens 


Phove Credit: image copyrig* nae 
Mesmes af Art / Art Resource, New York, New 


Rembrandt van Rijn 


(Dutch, 1606-1669) 
I slific painter to ever come 
printmaker, and painter, 
. 1 hundre of paintings 
t urtist Jacob van Swanenburgh 
y painter Pieter Lastman before 
fl th fellow Dutch painter Jan 
Rembrandt started teaching 
bject tter over the course of his 
ris biblical narratives and 
iring the years of 1632 and 1633 
t ture style, which is marked by 
1 ntensely obse 1 turning forms 
I trong d us of the shoulders create 
1 k ninant eye. Bold brush- 
i ndividuality. The restrained palette 
ht create a warm, intimate atmosphere 
gt Jark, and dark agair ht, creates a 
1 the brigk ite of the collar. However, 
} fe th randt breathed into this 
r seems on t if speaking to us; his somber, compas- 
nated with a general sympathy instilled by the hands of 
traits of others, Rembrandt produced approximately 
irawings, paintings, and of his own visage, more than 
f ther past masters. A master copy of a self-portrait completed when 
he wa nty is sh 1 page 7. The self-portrait shown here was 
done in the last year of his life. Rembra later style was more expressive 
than his earlier style. His later style used looser and wider brushstrokes. Here 
th portrays himself looking poignant and world-weary. Typical of his 


sacrificing finished forms and 


hi 


y personal expression 


later work, it is at 
tion and greater emotion. 


details for breadth of ex 


many of her early works Beaux used the 


wche techmique for the underpainting 


Opposite: Cecelia Beaus, Henry Sturgis Drinker 
(also called Mas with the Cat) 1898, oll on 
canvas, 48 » 34% inches, Smithsonian 
American Art Museum, Washington, OC. 


American, 1855-1942) 


Jelphia and studied at the Pennsylvania 
| Ar e later returned to teach. In 1888, at the 
trips to Europe to study, like many of 


igh st AC ynsidered one of the best portrait 


S tud it the Académie Julien under the many 
i there luding William Bouguereau. Beaux painted 
ling Henry James and Theodore 
; ¥ i the Chi Omega fraternity’s gold medal from 
R Ir. for t g “the American woman who had made the greatest 


I we can see some of Beaux’s early working methods. 


nto which she started massing 


g Beaux's body of work can be generally 
groups: th that focused on value (such as this tonal 
£ e that are h y influenced by Impressionism (such as the 
es 
! tter for Henry Stur Drinker (Man with the Cat) was Beaux’s brother- 
road executive and the president of Lehigh University in 

Pennsylvania. The work is loosely painted with broad brushstrokes and strong 
1 tic color. Beaux achieves a sense of agitanon through the vibrating 


color and casual environment, creating a feeling that the subject only sat down 
by the artist almost by chance. Notice the 

cool found throughout the painting. Because 
hair and tie draw your eyes to the face, it becomes the 
aghout the rest of the piece. Also 


for a moment and wa 


} shifts between warm and 


contint 


the dark notes in the 


natural focal point in spite of the color throu 


notice the luminosity created by atmospheric use of ambient light. 


M illiam McGregor Paxton 


Jennis Bunker 
Académie 

vux-Arts 
years; 

as Julian 


Géréme was 


wil t abandoned 
mbined 
Impressionist 
ronians 

lineage 


h predomi 


cture. Strong 


f light from the 
wed by the dark 


und the division 


gular form. These strong 
all the folds of fabric 
cate a directional 


on of the soft forms 


ated a masterpiece 


Opposite: Edwin Dickinson, Self-Portrait, 1949, 
al 


k 


oil on canvas, 23 x 20 '/m inches, N 


Academy Museum, New York, New 


Dickinson's working method reflected the 
traditional approaches of the Munich School 
and the painterly Spanish tradition, He mixed 
rich, sober tones of color on his palette and 


then blended them directly on his canvas 


Edwin Dickinson 


(American, 1891-1978) 


D i 
leath of ther 
1 Je of I ) ur 1 at the 
Pratt I f M Merritt Cha i 
i an 
Robert H ie Art Stud Y he later went t 
Pr t r lied ( H He wa: he navy fe 
, ars dur iW 
v 1 Paris 
re influen Di | te Zurba 1 El Grece 
Dickinson's amazing draft nd his poetic har f ral space 
which blends traditional fi r irrealist a of his 
works, won him critical a im and respect at me W bstract, rather 
than acaderni rintir th y nt of Am an a 
Dickinson's working methods ret] he tional approaches of the Munich 
School and the painterly Spanish tradition he learned from William Mernitt 
Chase and Charles Hawthorne. Hi is marked by rich, sober tones of 
color mixed on the palette and followed by a certain amount of blending 


directly on canvas or board. Remarkably, he often improvised, using brathet, 


palette knife, and sometimes fingers, to establish the precise tonal relationships 
that are a hallmark of his painting. Simple compositions, une xpected color 
harmonies, and atmospheric renderings prompt the viewer to reflect on funda 
mental questions of vision and representation 

This self-portrait is an example of an open form painting 1 which the contour 
of the forms dissolves into the atmosphere of the environment 1 the picture 
Dickinson abstracted the shapes of the light and dark, with his head emerging 
. perhaps reiterating the geometric shapes 
on the board behind him. The edges of his jacket evaporate into the white 
board behind him. The shapes of the beard and hair likewise withdrave int 
the dark of the background. Against these vast areas of melding forms he hat 


found certain sharp edges (such as the lapels of his coat), which guide the 


around the picture. 


from a sideways trapezoid of darkness 


nat be 


age of painting 


9 emphasize the aspe 


that are based on drawing and form 


Opposite: Pietro Annigoni, Self-Portrait, +946, 
egg tempera and ofl on canvas, 17° «137 
inches, Gherardesca, Florence, Italy 


Anmigoni lett 2 legacy 25 an artist and a teacher, 


this enthusiasm for life and his respect for the 


‘craft of painting made him the last “old master” 


Phote Credit: Scala / Art Resource, New Yors. 
New Yor 


Pietro Annigoni 


(Italian, 1910-1988 
t id teacher, was drawn to the principles of 
yday of avant-garde art. When he was seventeen 
\ 1 Arti Fl c, where he studied with 
( Celestini. There Annigoni was befriended and inspired 
: I Simi and sculptor Mario Parri, and 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael 
rod 1a le variety of work, including still-life, 
he became famous for his portraiture. The 
ntieth century, including Queen Elizabeth TI, 
EK 1 Pop XXIII, sat for him, and Time magazine used 
r 
g of et and the mind of a philosopher, was keenly 
g wa f step with the art of his times. He wrote 
g 1a pects of art and although he was not a religious 
ul in state to which humanity had sunk, He wrote, 
temporary ty is at once the sl ind victim of the boundless 
rl irawn upon itself. As far as Art is concerned, the image come 
t 1 reat ra ftir 1 sea, without a landing place and without 
© self-portraits shown here are among my favorites of his works; the first 
1 e when he was thirty the second when he was fifty In both images 
I painted himself with closed form, meaning the figure is distinct and 


ind by a delineated contour line. He has kept the 
arlier work, simple shapes form lange 
sreas of color, such as the flat blue background, which heighten the impact of 
erved details, such as the folds of the ear and the stubble of the 
larity of form and love of detail continue to be 
present. Annigoni ould easily be paralleled with Hans Holbein in the sense 
he face. 


art history, and design 1 retain 
ga work 0° 


eparated from the backgro 


adows polarized. In the ¢ 


minutely 


beard. In the later portrait, ¢ 


that the luxurious clothes contrast with the nuanced features of 


Annigoni used his strong knowledge of drawing, 
ith of vision so often undermined by pushin, 


in his work the breac 


such a complete resolution 


Steven Assael 


(American, born 1957) 


S \ ittended classes at the Art Students League of New York while 


¢ with such instructors as Robert Beverly 


chool, study 


1 David Leffel. He also studied at the Pratt Institute for four years. 


i 
d by the narrative figure painting tradition advanced by 


ae 1 
iwqui and Gova. His conscientious focus on visual truth 
passionate sensibility for the human condition transform 


of art, placing him among the ranks of the 


A teven Assae 4, 2000, oi 0 i .¢, D, is not of a literal occurrence but a syntheses of ideas, experi= 


snd people set against the backdrop of the New York City subway. Tt'was 


memory of riding in the older subway cars, with its dusty brown 


F work i against the dramatic light that flickered on and off from outside 
uch dire an abr Imost abrasive manner. In this image, Assael plays with 
, ¥ hr. A comes from the left-hand side and dances across 
0, 1998 ara fig gle, resulting in the unusual situation of providing 
: urtesy of Forum Gallery i This is offset by a cooler and more muted secondary 
A k. which he light ce, which is placed more traditionally, coming in from the upper 
ecord ideas and visual experiences The core shadow on the four central figures touches against a strong beam 
He uses these records as the reference for many if light, instead of a more typical ambient reflected light. Notice how the 
iecting this orm chiaroscuro creates large lost areas of form (for instance, 19 the lower half of 


the painting), binding all the riders together, with the found edges direcung 


+r faces, enhancing their individuality. Perhaps this image 1s @ 


being hurled to 


our eyes to 
commentary of life itself—the sense of being motionless while 


, destination along with whomever life throws into your path. 


is untitled portrait during 


Thad a 


a trip he made to Seartle 


s opportunity to see Assael paint and sat for thi 
Assael works quickly, placing large masses of color 
any of the specific forms that other 
progresses he brings the forms © 
he three heads. 


directly on the canvas, without locating 
artists would consider essential. As the work 


completion, as can be seen in the different stages oft 


« 


Yugi Wang 


8 


Arts and obtained his 


Arts in Beijing 


His art hangs 
Japanese royal 
d Edward Coley 
reating 
the classic 


{ anymore with | 


Jearly seen in 
ting a trompe Voeil 


ofa model, casting 


hapes of light and 
f superbly rendered form. 


if depth 


oh TT pertoire; this painting of 
ey Pee n on. The difficulty inherent 
2 aa unvas is that they compete / 
+ eee eagle ear t. Artists in the past handled this 
s maintain eye contact with 
Wang holes hes mahi stich detensivety as 6 jominant role. Here Wank 
one ms © eq ming both to maintain 
z both within the same foreground 
4 t about the mutual respect and 
: " cm somewhat separate from their 
gs T t © poles and apartments invade the 


plane of his image, as the artist with 


Renaissa ibility str to find his place in contemporary life. 


pPTER NINE 


GURE PAT NG Ries 


ody Divine 


ind meager faces: i 7 
Ser faces; Out man, in the ideal, is so noble and so 


ture, that over any ignominious blemish in bim all bis fellows 


HERMAN MELVILLE (From Moby-Dich) 


sparkling, such a grand 
should run to throw their 


‘ powertul subject in art. Whether in literature, theater, 


Opposite: Willlam Bouguereau, The Youth of 
jominates in its ability to convey layers of meaning pertinent  Sacchus, 1884, oil on canvas, 240%/44 304 
ndition, The humble figure can simultaneously represent an Inches, private collection, courteny of Art 
inity as a whole, giving form to our wontless thoughts a 
r in the solidarity of an experience shared in a universal Uke Sandro Botticelli, Bouguereau loved the 


human beings have not only an external physical component _*!*#ant contour of the closed form Sure. Here 


ul emotional and spiritual life, the figure is able to communicare  ™ teases! 


f - by a continuous outline. Notice the unity of 
ut the human experience. If we agree with Tolstoy that the the shapes:and his wie of local rather thaw 


mmunicate, nothing can so direetly convey or minor Impressionist colee. 


figurative art spans the eons, beginning roughly 30,000 years 
igs of hunters on the walls of a cave in France and continuing 
lanifestations as ancient Egyptian sculptures, sixth-cenrury 
ics, nineteenth-century Japanese woodblock prints, and twentieth= 
Cubist paintings. Each culture creates art in its own image, a 
»wn worldview. However, the best work is universal enough i 
neless, conveying an artist's message many years after its creation. 
versal, the figure is frequently used to express the beliefs of 
ind the culture as a whole, This versatility is why a seventeenth= 
h portrait, a nineteenth-century neoclassical figure painting, and 
ntury Impressionist work ean each be completely unique despite 


identical in subject matter (the human form): 


. + a - 
t, historical, religious, and mythologies rea! major 
entire scope, of the figueative artist's repertoues a ee 
throughout history has nurtured its past; ennoumied 


Jacques-Louis David, Oath of the Horatii, 1789, 
oil on canvas, 130 « 167% inches, Louvre 


Paris, France, courtesy of Art Renewal Center 


David used this painting to represent the hopes 
of the French people that the monarchy would 
soon end and would be replaced by a republic 
similar to the republic of pre-Imperial ancient 
Rome. This painting marked a turning point in 


the art of his day. 


and recorded its legends. Civilizations were decorated and made legendary, 
powerful royalty extended their reach and immortalized their rule, and people 


were educated, indoctrinated, warned, and uplifted through the symbolic and 


literal use of the figure in art. The figure, in all forms of art, has been the 


principal means by which cultures have passed on these formative tales. 


Here are a few notable examples: When Jacques-Louis David wanted a 
worthy subject to convey a new aesthetic, countering the lighthearted Rococo 
style popular in his time, he took a page from the history of ancient Rome 

In Oath of the Horatii, the virtues of self-sacrifice, austerity, and morality were 
personified in the powerful charge by the father and the show of strength a 
his sons. This painting resonated with David's viewers as a call to action avs 
courage. The biblical narratives of creation were commissioned to educate = 
inspire in the Sistine Chapel. The Creation of Man by Michelangelo is argue y 
one of the most famous images in the world and depicts the birth of bus 
showing God 


Michelangelo elegantly portrayed the moment of awakening by 


vn to touch Adam's outstrete 


hed hand. A mythological 
ini’ magnificent sculpeure delle and Daphne 
3 uurel tree to escape the unwanted 

portray chastity’s triumg 


subject 
Daphne is 
and relentless advances 


oh over lust—on the base of the 
r inscribed: “Those who love 


to pursue fleeting forms of 


d find only leaves and bitter berries in their hands,” 


tory, religious, and mythological Painting are less relevant for 


moved away from narrative work. However, 
been prevalent throughout history may still interest the 
symbolism. Symbolic, or allegorical, art is a work of 

rtray a truth. It is a mode of representation that allows the 

1 paintings of commonplace images into stories with nuanced, 
meaning. These are concrete symbols that convey abstract 

t everything from man’s search for his destiny to what happens 

iversal themes such as love and loss, heroism and cowardice, 

joubt, and good and evil have all paraded on the stage of the great 
the past. In painting, the omnipresent figure has served as the most 
1 pervasive allegorical subject, traveling myriad symbolic landscapes 

the human circumstance—always changing and ever the same. 


at urtist who has 


Martha Erlebacher, Air: Childheed, 2004, oll on 
canvas, 64 x 64 inches 


vorks use symbolism to convey 
renounced the idea that The Lord 


inctions as life itself, 


»wn choosing. Tolkien 


ned, with its varied appli- 


| think that many confuse 


resides in the freedom of the reader, 


ed domination of the author.” However, to one 
an be interpreted as a veiled 
f life during World War II, which Tolkien lived through, or more 

f his Catholicism as the cosmic struggle between 
fully and openly embrace allegory In C. S. Lewis 
the lion Aslan represents God, and 
act of redemption. 
ply tells a story, 


eople’s 


amp! 


unt to portray a life of faith and th 


intentionally allegorical or sim 
figures will resonate with pi 


er a work purports to be 
human (or humanized) f 


all good work that uses 
become opportunities to see Our story writ large 


erience and thu 


figure. In the 
logical figure 
The five senses—sight, 
presented by women 
particular sense, 
f mu: al instruments 
S Similarly, 
for instance, has been 
while humility, a 
th her bare foot; 
ice washes her hands 
ng fortune, opportunity, 
ented allegorically, with the 


at unt to provide a framework, 


ant figure painting; likewise, 
ring one done poorly. In the following 


y monuments of figure painting 


rar .ster artists. As we have done with 
xamine the formal qualities of each piece, 
they relate to the principles outlined in this 


inalysis, each painting also has emo- 


more speculative, I have left 


your leisure. In other words, rather 


IJ focus on the way that meaning 1s achieved 


each work can both increase your pleasure 


at works of art as well as enhance your ability to 


of that greatnes 


into your own work. 


Titian (Tiziano Vecellio) 


Italian, circa 1488-1576 
Above: Titian, Flora, circa Ion cana ; 
31% x 25 inches, Uffizi, Florence, Italy wh 
This era featured a turning point in art, for uh : 
first time color and light were used as uri acten 
clerments. This image was based at beast partially 
on direct observation of nature 
acher tas he matured 
Photo Credi 
New York 1 ‘ 1 n k In Flere, 
: J f and fi the technacpue 
Opposite: Titian, Entombment of Christ, circa 
t painted Titian’s liberty of non and emphasis on arts 
1520, oll on canvas, $8 '4 x 83 '/ Inches, Louvre : 
Paris, France motive qualities inth 4 asd as Dreg 
Rubens, and Anthony Van Dyck 


To fully appreciate Titian's innovation, com 


pare this image with Raphel’s The Deposition 
‘on page 32, from which this painting is derived 


Titian embraced atmosphere rather than clarity 


of form and a continuous contour, and quanced 


shifts of hue rather than symbolic cobor 


Photo Credit: Erich Lessing / Art Resource, New York 
of Cal ia 
Sale 2 eae 


Caravaggio 
(Michelangelo Merisi) 


famous. 


manate from 
yg all small 
locked 


gesture, 


y the spiraling planes of 


Car omagy a ons paring wh torso turns away and his lower 
< < bye k towa gain. T gorous gesture, lighthearted 
- . watoe i cuated lights and darks create a dynamic umage 


Ange gement, 1626, oll on canvas, 
: x 642 inches, Museo Nazionale di 


Capodimonte, Naples, Italy 


Saint Jerome is identified by the cardinal's 


red cloak and the Bible he is translating. 


Opposite: Jusepe de Ribera, Drunken Silemus 
9628, oil on canvas, 72"/* x 90's inches, Museo 


Nazionale di Capodirmonte, Naples, Italy 


Unlice rega! Bacchus, who is also known for 
his love of wine, Silenus is often loathed and 
used as an allegory for gluttony. 


Photo Credit: Scate / Art Resource, New York, 
(New York 


Jusepe de Riber 


(Spanish, 1591-1652) 


: f Ribera’s life mirror his painting. Some elements, such as his 


while other parts, such as his 
Ribera was a Spanish painter 


buildings, sculptures, and frescos 


nickname “Lo Spagnoletto,” oF 


Sinai which was then under Spanish rule), 
ape his credito: he finished out his career, becoming 
t of thi vs nteenth century 
R c ature, taking Cara rism techniques a 
fi He became well known ortraying figures in an extremely 
natura tyle, fo Is unique to a living (rather than an imaginary 
r idealized) individual, D: S s was one of Ribera’s first signed and 
{ated works and is characteristic of his early style. In this painting, his nuanced 
r t fi ibine witk 1atic compositions to form a psycho~ 
yelling image. The principal ollows the diagonal 
tangle. The canvas divides in half vertically directly where the hands of 


ind arm of the central figure. The diagonal created 


vay mark to the lower right-hand corner defines 
Silenus’s gazing direction and locks in the central angle of the cupbearer 


ra consistently intertwines his figures with the geometry of the rectangle, 


ding artist to study in the art of composition. 


/ is a subject Ribera painted multiple 


imes in his career. An energetic composition based on multiple diagonals, the 
f emotion and life and replete with symbolic and narrative elements. 


on the book warns of the vanity of life; aspects of the saint's aesthetic 
his frail body and rocky habitation. A lion, whom Saint 


lifestyle are revealed i 
Jerome purportedly befriended by removing a thorn from his paw, pecks in on 


the left side of the c 


was. The angel interrupts Saint Jerome's work of trans~ 


lating the Hebrew scriptures into Latin. 


Above: Jean-Francois Millet, The Angelus, 1857 
olf on canvas, 217) x 26 inches, Musée d'Orsay 
Parts, France 


This image became the most reproduced and 
influential of Millet’s paintings. The farn 


community, with its deep roots in the land 


and self-sufficiency, seemed to offer a noble 


alternative to contemporary life 


Phots Credit: Erich Lessing / Art ® 
New York 


‘Opposite: Jean-Francois Millet, The Gleaners, 
388s, oll on canvas, 33 « 43 
@’Orsay, Paris, France, courtesy of Art 
Renewal Center 


«inches, Musée 


The elevation of Millet’s stature corresponded 
with the rise in interest during the late nine 
teenth century in traditional rural life. The 
writings of Leo Tolstoy helped fuel this move 
ment, which sought to find a cure for societal 
Wis through the simplicity of peasant life 


Jean-Francois Millet 


(French, 1814-1875) 


Millet grew up in a poor farming family on the coast of Normandy. Despite 
his humble origins, he was educated in art and literature and decided to move 
P, n 1835 to further his studies in art. He was educated for five years at 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, training in the studio of Paul Delaroche. After 
being re for the Prix de Rome he left the atelier and studied independently, 
r g himself by selling copies of Rococo paintings until he permanently 
ettled ir Barbizon area of France. Millet was renowned in his lifetime and 

wa f the first major painter 


focus on peasants. Peasant life had been 
depicted since the Renaissance, but these image 


portrayed a comedic or rowdy 
anticized view of their Efestyleumiiiina 


were relatively straightforward depictions of country life. 


Gleaners, which was ext 


1ibited in the Salon of 1857, broke new ground, 


picting the lowe 


t type of peasants, those who gathered the scraps of hay 


The women are hunched over, their lives so 

h the earth that none of their heads are placed above the horizon. 
they are shown in a warm, glowing light and are set apart from the 
kground by their outfits, which are muted primary colors. The pro= 
und placement of the figures in this well-thought-through composition 


, and dignity to his subject 


us WAS C ssioned by a friend of William Morris Hunt, who wat 
f Millet features two figures, who are silhouetted by 
ing light at the close of the day. The sincerity of their faith is reflected 


he painting. This work contains many parallel elements: 


ne painting 


he solemnity of 


The arc of the figures echoes in the clouds, the hoe mirrors the angle Of the sss 
ts the horizon of the earth and the shadows om 


oman, the wheelbarrow re; 


the 


ground. 


Above: William Bouguereau, The Firs 


1888, oil on canvas, 797/s x 99 '/s inc 


Museo Nacional de Bellas Artes, Buenos Aires, 


Argentina, courtesy of Art Renewal Center 


This painting was created after the death of the 
artist's son. Bouguereau used the theme of 
the death of Abel, configured as a Pieta, as a 


vehicle through which to convey his great loss 


Opposite: William Bouguereau, Pietd, 1876 
olf on canvas, 90"/2 x 58 "/* inches, private 


<ollection, courtesy of Art Renewal Center 


This formal composition elevated the loss of 


grieving mother into an iconic religic 


s image 
The halos offer a glimpse of hope, suggesting 


the resurrection yet to come 


William Bouguereau 


(French, 1825-1905) 


William Bouguereau, academician and painter of legendary ability, was a student 
of Frangois-Edouard Picot at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, winning the 
Prix de Ro’ Bouguereau was a methodical and prolific painter, 
sroducing more than 700 works during his lifetime. He became famous for his 
ite technical command, the beauty of his subjects, and the sophistication 
his compositions. He w onsidered the greatest, and certainly the most 


popular, artist of his day. He trained many dents 


1 it is noteworthy that 


artist to open the French academies to women. 


Bouguereau’s working proce followed the common practices of the day. 


He began each painting with 


quick drawir 


and oil sketches. He next carefully 


from life for all figures as well as additional studies for 


ng elements. He transferred his drawing to a canvas with a light gray 
ground, inked over the drawing, and then sealed it with a varnish (as did early 
Flemish arti not to lose his hard work in subsequent paint layers 

He would then block-in the underpainting in color, allow it to dry, and scrape 

1 bi lying the final coat of paint 

This Piet ows a stoic Mary shrouded in darkness, her clothes dissolving into 
blackne round her as she stares unflinchingly at the viewer. The darkest part 
f the picture projects the lightest part of the picture, with the milky skin of 

he di hing forward toward the picture plane. The arch of mourning 
angels is made into a complete circle by the arm and thighs of the body of 
Jesus, framing the central faces. This painting is an essay in contrast, the two= 


ensional shapes of the halos and black background set against the three= 


1ensional modeling of form; the restrained, expressionless Mary juxtaposed 


overt grief of the angels. 


g presents an exquisitely accurate and nuanced contour line, 
a thread that runs through all of Bouguereau’s work. This line is balanced by 

areas that feature softly turning forms and delicate coloring, As in most of his 
work, the modeling is kept in check by the contour; notice how your eye goes 


to the contour rather than the light forms on the chest and arm of Abel. 


Léon Bonnat 


(French, 1833-1922) 


} 


1inter anc 


ier who used his money 


naster paintings and drawings, 


the Musée Bonnat in Bayonne, France, where the artist 
r \ 1 in rby Spain and was strongly influenced by 
So, Dian Velden 1 Jusepe de Ribera, particularly in 
Hone nd expressive brushwork. Bonnat 
1 ad Lining th in Madrid and in Paris, which he 
f Hi, ince masterworks in Rome, 
I ga 1 inat taught many aspiring artists, 
Pa: H I I c, and Georges Braque 
Bonnat thought that all of t it movements in art sprang directly from 
One of his portrait clients said that he attended eighty 
g liker This faithfulness to nature is evident 
( Both imag carefully observed and capture 
religious figures endured. At first 
Ree cS ; ippea can easily miss the artfulness 
Musée d ii erke: Fins f truct and overlook the simplicity of the forms 
a de 3 ght planes in the head and beard form a right-angled mask of 
. ee are g hapes. The lights and shadows of the figure are greatly sim= 
were designed to bring comfort, not fear. c et in relief against the energetic brushstrokes of the background. 
I fal y from the t ad to the tip of the toes. This could 
sinting app trength of the large shapes is 
ad beautiful, nuanced areas of turning form, such as are found in the 
ae ac i folds of flesh, forming a striking balance of breadth and specificity: 
Bayc e ance 
’ ‘ reveals Bonnat p love for observed form and dramatic 
= a e : ee ee roscuro. A few of his students bribed a guard to see Bonnat’s studio set Up 
sense of realism, and tortured figures are all wh c tarting this painting. They ned the door and discovered that 
Sia of tea Scat " tiled to a cross, which he was using as reference for this 
k. Fidelity to nature, breadth of vision in value, lively paint handling, and 
ubordination of details to the general effect are all key characteristics of 


iS + eee 


Abott Han 


on Thayer, Angel, 1887, 


oll on cal 36 4x 28 "inches, Smithsonian 


rican Art Mi 


seum, courtesy of Art 


newal Center 


Thayer posed his twelve-year old daughter as 
an angel for this image. Her dark hair is the 
principal value accent, drawing our eyes firmly 


to her sincere and unaffected gaze 


site: Abott Handerson Thayer, The Virgin 


Enthi 


ined, 1891, oll « 


Inches, Smithsonian American Art Museum, 


Washington, D.C 


This composition has the formal symmetry of 
a Raphael Madonna. This is balanced by Thayer's 


passionate brushwork and fluid drapery 


Abott Handerson Thayer 


(American, 1849-1921) 


Abbort Har 


Jerson Thayer 


was a student at the National Academy of Design 


in New York and the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, where he studied with 


Henri Lehmann and Jean-Léon Géréme. After Thayer returned from Paris in 


, he began painting ethereal women and children and writing about natural 


history. Thayer was an amateur naturalist, a passionate bird lover, and the 


father of military camoufl 


His professional training in design, value, and 


slor, combined with his precise observation of nature, gave him excellent 


imand of combining 


igures in imagined spaces, 
Thayer's children, Gerald, Mary, and Gladys, posed for The Virgin Enthroned, 
The calm mood exuded by the portrait stands in stark contrast to their personal 
life; Thayer's wife was sick and died within this same year. During those months, 
Thayer immersed himself in his painting. After the death of his wife, Thayer 
was left the single father of three children. He later remarried and had an. 


eccentric lifestyle, living 


and teaching in the country in an artists’ colony owned 


by a direct descendant of the colonial portraitist John Singleton Copley. 


/ harkens back to a Raphael Madonna, with its simplifi- 


ation of the light shapes into masses as well as its strong formal composition. 


There is very little modeling of volumes; instead, the painting relies on a 
posterization of the big shapes. Thayer painted quite thinly and broadly, parts 
of the ground of the canvas are still visible in such places as the little girl's hair 
on the right. Notice the treatment of her leg, which is simplified into a two- 
dimensional shape, and the vigorous brushstrokes in his treatment of the clothing. 
The expressiveness of the paint handling is offset by the perfectly balanced 


eremonial composition and the strict hierarchy of value. Because the values of 


the shapes are so simply organized, the detail on the Virgin's face draws ous 
ttention. The figure on the left is a clear secondary form and the figure on 
the right a tertiary element 


In Angel, Thayer employed a loose treatment of the forms of the wings and 


-wer's attention to the 


arms toward the edge of the canvas to help focus the ae 
face of the girl. This is a good example of a high-key painting, in Which 


focal point is a dark element set up against a light ground. 


Opposite: Andrew Wyeth, Barracoon, 1976, 


tempera on panel, 17 \4 x 334/inches 


Wyeth is attracted to the space around and 
behind his model as much as he is to the prin- 
cipal subjects. This illumination of empty space 
is one of the hallmarks of his work. In this 
piece the gradated background is as lovingly 
and compellingly painted as the figure itself 


Pho 


pyright © Andrew Wyeth 


Andrew Wyeth 


(American, born 1917) 


Andrew Wyeth is a quintessentially American painter who has created 
the most recognizable and beloved paintings in our culture, His pain 
rich tapestry, reflecting the land on which he has lived most of his life, his) 
and his neighbors. His father, N. C. Wyeth, wa 
of the most accomplished illustrators of his time, and a role moddlee 
integrate art and life. N.C. was taught by the brilliant illustrator Howard Pyle 
who emphasized painting from one’s personal experience and the , 
create a uniquely American art form. This legacy of great artists 
with Andrew’s son Jamie, whose painting of his father can be seen on 


Andrew Wyeth started serious art training in his father's studio as a 
working from the plaster cast, model, still life, and landscape. His educati 
was focused intently on drawing, memory training, and the impor 
complete identification with his subject. The deep belief that people 
paint what they know so intimately and thoroughly that they could 
the object from imagination forms an undercurrent of Wyeth’s work. 


Wyeth’s working procedure is integral to the paintings themselves. 
ions of an idea in pencil, 
and ink—first done from memory and then, as the idea moves 
from life. Wyeth constantly distills his ideas, determining what is erit 
the work's success and what is superfluous to the works character, 


preliminary work includes myriad vari 


This painting, titled Barracoon, is emblematic of what makes 
striking. It has a simple and commanding series of abstract shi 
perfectly placed, He combines this broad compositional 
continual shifts of warm and cool, light and dark, with careful 
light and color observed from life. In this painting ‘Wyeth co 
the long horizontal—in the ceiling, the bed, and the conto 
figure—which gives the feeling of complete rest or 
sweeping arch of the figure against the sheets and the 
of value and hue make this a meditative work. Wyeth’s 


memory as much as on the canvas itself. 


A Ait 


ove: Nelson Shanks, 


gtails, 2004, oil on 


canvas, 20 x 28 inches, collection of Mr. and 


Mrs, Larry Hall 


Shanks makes his paintings by direct observa 
tion of life. Here he creates a portrait of sorts 
by finding all the idiosyncrasies of form on this 
woman's back. The slight gesture and color 


onvey the optimism of youth 


1e: Nelson Shanks, Flora, 1994, oil on 


x18 ‘/e inches, collection of 


Shanks uses direct working met 


10 achieve 
correct drawing, value, and color within each 


brushstroke. He mas: 


s in his painting with no 
preparatory drawing and works directly with a 


full palette 


a light gray ground, building his 


forms from general to specific 


Nelson Shanks 


(American, born 1937) 


Nelson Shank tied at the Kansas City Art Institute, at the } ational 
Academy of Design, and at the Art Students League of New York with Edwin 
Dickinson, among others. In Italy he followed in the footsteps of Pietro 
Annigoni, studying at the Accademia di Belle Arti in Florence and then with 
Annigoni himself. He has traveled and studied 


extensively throughout Europe. 
Privately he studied with John Koch and Henry Hensche. Shanks is acclaimed 


48 a portrait painter, and his sitters have included Por 


ohn Paul I; Diana, 


Princess of Wales; Ronald Reagan; and Bill Clinton 
Nelson Shanks is a contemporary master who uses direct painting methods to 
portray his unique insights into the world. Shanks focuses on capturing the 


drawing, composition, and value considerations all at once in shapes of color 
on a lightly toned gray canvas. Years of training, study of masterworks, and 
continual practice have trained his eye and hand so well that he thinks inedlom 


He paints, working the whole composition as long as he can, until the Whole 


image—from the carefully modeled form to the nuanced edges—is resolved (0 
an equa ree of finish. Shanks considers color paramount and looks for 
continual shifts in hue, temperature, and chroma to express changes inte 


urface of the form. His palette consists of intense, pure hues, Which fe mies 


in degrees of neutrality according to his purposes 

In these two paintings—Pigtails and Flora—Shank’s technical command Ob 

paint and his love of color are clearly visible. In both paintings he has combined 
intense color with the full range of chiaroscuro. Flora is intertwined with Hie 


background through large areas of shadow; her form melds into the darkness 
behind her, while the light shapes gradually emerge, revealed by a warm HEB 
By contrast, Pigtails is an example of closed form, as the figure stands out i 

its entirety against the background. The composition undulates from a dark 
corner on the left to the light of the figure, the dark of her shadow side ro the ¥ 


light of the background on the right 


Odd Nerdrum 


Norwegian, born 1944) 


: 1 as controversial as it has been 
tational art, yet many of his paintings 
feel of a Rembrandt. He attended 

\ t s but afterward was largely self-taught 

museums and consulting conservation 
shes. Nerdrum is principally 

ic subject matter and brilliant 


itest painters of our time. 


) are very different from his earher 


s image is interesting 
ally compelling aspect of it subject matter 


ther in darkness yet are essentially 
tat im’s use of chiaroscuro is dramatic, 
ff ly blank space with beautifully realized 
ich of the work to dissolve into obscurity, 
to the environment. The origins Of the light 
fficult to determine—one of them seems (0 
w-key value that permeates the 
feelings of mystery and melancholy. 
man’s torso and the man’s feet contrasts 
+ directed at their pelvises, projecting and recessing, 
: . f Nerdrum’s vision allows us to look’past 


nal impact of his image. 


Above: Bo Bartlett, Samsara, 2006, oil on linen 


81x 56 inches 


Bartlett essentially paints in grisaille for the 


initial layers of his work, usin 


‘of warm and cool colors and saving his principal 


color notes for subsequent paint layers. 


Opposite: Bo Bartlett, Civil War, 1994, oll on 


linen, 134 x 204 inches 


The technical emph 


sis of this painting is on 
composition, balanced tonality, and subtle 


temperature shifts 


ed palette 


Bo Bartlett 


(American, born 1955) 


During his formative years Bo Bartlett studied with a number of significant 
painters, including Ben Long IV, Aaron Shikler, and Harvey Dinnerstein fa 
1975 he moved to Philadel, id attend the University of the Am 
ind the Pennsylvania Acad: ¢ Fine Arts, the bastion of American 
realist painting, where he Ben Kamihira, Morris Blackburn, andl 
Sidney Goodman. He also apprenticed under Nelson Shanks. In the tradition 
of Thomas Eakins, Bartlett studied anatomy at the Philadelphia College ee 
Osteopathic Medicine and Thomas Jefferson University. In 1986, he obtained 
1 certificate in filmmaking from N York University 


Bartlett looks at America’s heart—its land and it people—and describes the 
beauty he finds in everyday life. His paintings celebrate the underlying epic 


nature of the commonplace and the personal significance of the extraordinary, 
He pushes the boundaries of the realist tradition with his multilayered imagery. 
Life, death, passage, memory, and confrontation coexist easily in his Word 


The two paintings shown here display his love of tonality and his thoughtfily 
diverse compositions. Civi/ War presents an iconic American subject underlined 
with subtle, open-ended questions. The central characters form a pit of sorts, 
lhe juxtaposition of light and dark shapes rivets our attention on the theme 

and the primary focal point. The formal composition is balanced between the: 
strong anchor in the center, the stake and the tree across the middle hormontll 
line, and the strong diagonal that connects the front left-hand figure to tite 

figures in the upper right. In Samsara, the composition is less formal, featuniiy 
1 strong arabesque. The serpentine lines of the figures keep our eye continually 
moving through this painting. The light shape of the tank top prevents 


uniformity and creates visual hierarchy 


APPENDIX ial 


Here are a few palettes used by some of the cx 


mporary artists featured in this book. Each palette is different 
outstanding results. Artists often change their palettes over the course of their careers o1 


pase yet cach gives 
augment them depending on the subject 
hey are working on still-life paintings or landscapes. These colors are not listed in the urd 


are painting, particularly wh 
Be 


artists place them on 


Steven Assael flesh ocher Venetian red 
titanium white transparent earth orange cadmium red deep 


brilliant yellow light raw sienna permanent alizarin crimson 


Naples yellow I bumt sienna quinacridone violet 


cadmium yellow light burnt umber Utrecht green 
cadmsum oraz raw umber viridian 
cadmium red hght alizarin crimson permanent cobalt turquoise 
vellow ocher ivory black ultramarine blue 
nsparent golden ocher cerulean blue 
burnt sienna Michael Grimaldi ivory black 
brown pink titanium white 
bumt umber Naples yellow Dan Thomson 
transparent oxide red cadmium yellow titanium white 
alizarin crimson raw sienna flake white 
ultramarine cadmium red Indian yellow 
Prossian bluc alizarin crimson yellow ocher pale 
cadmium green light ultramarine violet Mars orange 
viridian green ultramarine blue burnt sienna 
wory black cobalt blue raw umber : 
cerulean blue raw sienna Foil 
Bo Bartlett viridian cadmium yellow light =) 
flake white cadmium green cadmium yellow deep 
titanium white raw umber cadmium yellow extra deep 
yellow oches burnt umber cadmium orange 
raw sean Van Dyke brown cadmium red light 
cadmium yellow Paynes gray Naphthol red 
cadmium orange neutral gray light Perylene red 


cadmium red neutral gray middle 
burnt sienna 
raw umber John Morra 
alizany cnmson permanent titanium white 
cobalt violet flake white 
cobalt blue yellow ocher 
tiger's eye raw sienna 
cadmium green Indian yellow 

“ cadmium orange 
Jacob Collins transparent orange 
flake whate raw umber 
Naples yellow burnt urnber 
yellow acher transparent red oxide i 
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